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How to choose the 
right swimming pool builder. 


How can an architect choose just the 
right swimming pool builder for their 
project? We at California Pools and 
Spas would like to offer some advice. 
Listen carefully to how different pool 
builders answer these questions. 


What kinds of pools 
do you build? 

You may find many pool builders spe- 
cialize in only small, residential pools. 
The opposite is true with California 
Pools and Spas. We design and build 
commercial pools for country clubs 
and hotels, as well as custom design 
residential pools and spas. We also 
design and build water features of 
all types. So, with our expertise 


CALI 


in several areas, we can help with 
your project. 


How would you design 
a pool for me? 

Some pool builders give you quick 
and easy answers. Not us. California 
Pools and Spas will carefully evaluate 
and study your needs. Then, our staff 
will design your project using the 
most advanced technology available in 
pool hydraulics. We believe in beau- 
tifully-designed pools that are well 
constructed. Thats why we've won so 
many design awards. 


Can you offer me a guarantee 
or a warranty? 
Look for a pool builder who backs 
their work. California Pools and 
Spas offer warranties, completion 
guarantees and performance 
bonds. Our goal is your satisfaction. 


DEEN N 
The rt 
What experience do you have 
building pools? 
California Pools and Spas has served 
the swimming pool industry for 35 
years. Compare that to other pool 
builders. You'll find our reputation for 
high standards and award-winning de- 
signs has made us a leader. So, call 
today. We're the right swimming pool 
builder for your project. 


ORNIA POOLS & SPAS 


S) Texas 
CC. Austin (512) 328-3400 
Dallas (214) 480-0888 


Tucson (602) 790-1742 


Arizona 


California 
Corporate (818) 443-1243 


Nevada 
Las Vegas (702) 458-8177 


El Monte (818) 442-2902 
California only 1-800-282-7665 
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pany whose ex- 
D E S i G eia grew from the 


need to provide cli- 
ents with the tech- 
nical knowledge of how to accomplish their 
communications needs while maintaining de- 
corum, design enthusiasm and maximum 
functionality at a level consistent with their 
available budget. 
Our background is the amalgamation of 12 
years of successful projects in design for cor- 
ate boardrooms, training facilities, market- 
ing centers and special purpose areas. We 
often work with architects on controls, - 二 
acoustics, audio visual system P 
design, motorized walls 
and curtains and 
user-requested 
custom 


PRAN ON 
CONTRACTING 


Sophisticated boardrooms, training facilities 
and special purpose areas throughout Texas 
have audio visual and teleconferencing sys- 
tems installed by Pran. On-time and on-bud- 
get. Our installation quality and techniques 
withstand the test of time with thousands of 
hours of dependable operation. We start with 
the highest quality components 

assembled with concern for 

detail. With custom 

manufactured 

products we 

go to the 

extreme 

to ensure 


gadgets. Our knowledge of construction pro- 
cesses saves time and ultimately the owner's 
money. We also have a vast knowledge of 
available products and sophisticated tech- 
niques. In short, we know how to compliment 
function with form. Contact us to see if we can 
complement you in 


designing to 
your client's \ 
need. 


PRAN, INC 


The Communications People 
790 Rock Street 

New Braunfels, Texas 78130 
512 625-2376 800 292-1165 


Custom designing and building offers the op- 
portunity to make it flawless. We know the 
best components cost more; we also know the 
cost of system failure during important pre- 
sentations. Our focus is toward longevity, 
expandability and ease of use. Because we 
can customize, clients never have to settle for 
just an off-the-shelf arrangement. What the 
client wants is what the client gets.Contact us 
to see if what your client 

wants is what 

we offer. 
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790 Rock Street 

New Braunfels, Texas 78130 
512625-2376 800 292-1165 
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6101 South Broadway 
CLIENT MET 

Tyler. Texas 75703 
CONSTRUCTION IM 

14951 Dallas Parkway 

Suite 237 
MANAGEMENT, DA LMÉN 

, 214/991-2091 

INC. 


“The Best Assistant an Architect Ever Had!” 


When we were designing the East Texas Savings Center building for Trammell Crow, we 
had the opportunity to work with Client Construction Management as the construction 
managers. Their expertise in the construction business helped save our client thousands of 
dollars. Their ability at value engineering is an asset any architect can appreciate! 


Dallas Taylor, A.1.A.  Taylor-Hewlett, Inc. Architects * Planning * Interiors 


dent 


Client Construction Management, Inc. is an 
organization of management professionals 
with a unique knowledge of the building indus- 
try, each providing their skills and abilities for 
the benefit of our clients. The name of our 
company tells the whole story. We can assist 
you with turnkey management of con- 
struction projects which includes: 


* Value Engineering 

* Assume Single Source 
Responsibility 

* Assume Total Financial Responsi- 
bility for Projects 

* Budget and Cost Control 

* Quality Control 
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CLIENT East Texas Savings Center Tyler, Texas 
CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT, Circle 2 on Reader Inquiry Card Architects Taylor-Hewlett, Inc 


INC Owner Trammell Crow Company 
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LETTERS 


EDITOR: I was intrigued by the letter 
from James Wofford of El Paso in your 
January/February 1988 issue regarding 
the 1987 TSA Design Awards Competi- 
tion and its results. 

Apparently, the program was what Mr. 
Wofford considers an "embarrassment" 
because few projects were awarded a ci- 
tation. I cannot see what the problem is. 
How many citations would have made it 
a success—10, 15, 25? The projects that 
won awards showed the qualities that 
made them worthy of selection. Where is 
the failure or embarrassment in that? Be- 
cause a project does not receive a citation 
does not label it as bad. It simply did not 
get an award, and better luck next year. 

Let's not be so concerned with the in- 
vestment of our $85 entry fee and try to 
realize that if we want to win ina TSA 
competition we can: (1) involve ourselves 
in the selection of the jury and influence 
that selection to reflect values that we 
feel are more appropriate (and | challenge 
us al! to find a jury with more appropriate 
qualifications or standards than we had in 
1987); and (2) do work worthy of an 
award. 

Congratulations to the winners of the 
1987 TSA Design Awards competition, 
To the rest of us—better luck in 1988. 


James M. Stark, 
Good, Haas & Fulton Architects 
Dallas 


EDITOR: David Braden's tribute to 
George Dahl, FAIA, was beautifully writ- 
ten [Sep/Oct 1987]. 

In an age when eloquence is dying. 
Braden's comments are elegant and de- 
lighiful. 


John M. Carson, 
Carson Consultants, Inc. 
El Paso 


EDITOR: For too long now many 
architects have been waltzing around in a 
trance at their own self-conceived 
masked ball. called by some the post- 
modern movement and by me a sad chap- 
ter in the history of American architect- 
ure. It therefore was refreshing to browse 
through the [Nov/Dec 1987] issue of Tex- 
as Architect and experience in both pho- 
tographs and words what seems to be an 
emergent challenge to the largely mind- 
less mannerism which in recent years has 
been passed off as responsible archi- 
tectural practice. 

Twenty-five years ago in Philadelphia, 
an energetic Ed Bacon successfully pro- 
moted an approach to urban design incor- 
porating the Renaissance concept of 
"points in space." As evidenced by Provi- 
dence Towers in Dallas, some latter-day 
architects have gone a step further in pur- 
suing the ideas of "holes in space." Un- 
fortunately, most of the buildings 
wrapped around such holes do not add up 
to either good urban design or good 
architecture. 

It is reassuring to know that thoughtful 
architectural responses apparently are 
still being produced, and that some of 
these can be credited to familiar and 
long-respected names. To me this simply 
demonstrates that while architects pos- 
sessing mature creativity and a strong 
philosophical underpinning may from 
time to time be tilted a bit by the impact 
of popular trends in architecture, such ar- 
chitects are not likely to be toppled and 
trampled upon. My compliments to those 
of you still standing. 


William Sheveland, 
Dallas 
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INVITING 


Eclectic Elegance 


While some baths simply exist, the 
Hier bath beckons, Inviting you to 
enter, relax, unwind Soothe your 
trazzled nerves and emerge 
refreshed 


This Pher bath features the exciting 
Renaissance ™ whirlpool bath made 
of durable cast iron with polished 
brass and chrome Erielle™ faucets 
So, indulge yourself. Accept the 
invitation. For relaxation. For 
rejuvenation. For the elegance you 
cd ent 
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Capture the Elegance 
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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


he years between 1919 and 1930 

aren't cited often when Texans re- 

count the good old days. The alle- 
gory that still spurs the Texan psyche— 
remarkably, given the urban growth of 
the past 40 years and the immigration 
from other states that has swelled the 
state's population—looks back to the dec- 
ades when the frontier inched westward, 
the days of the cattle drives celebrated in 
Larry McMurtry's Lonesome Dove. The 
myth draws little from any time later than 
1901, when Spindletop came in. 

It's a shame. The Texas arcadia of open 
space and unlimited personal independ- 
ence is compelling. but it has offered 
little guidance during Texas’ transforma- 
tion into an overwhelmingly urban state. 

As Stephen Fox argues in his feature 
“Lessons Learned with 20/80 Vision,” 
most Texas cities today are places where 
“the automobile, suburban sprawl, and ut- 
ter disregard for historic city fabric 
threaten to shred all sense of urbanity and 
community identity.” By comparison, 
architects and builders in the 1920s were 
able to capitalize on urban forms and tex- 
tures that had developed since the 1890s 
to “accommodate the contending claims 
of civic-corporate identity and individual 
expression," and "to produce buildings... 
that fit their surroundings so well that 
they have transformed them into distinc- 
tive places." Architect Jamie Lofgren, in 
her leature on 1920s Texas skyscrapers, 
analyzes the elements that made the 
decade's high-rise buildings so effective. 

The architects of the 1920s had to deal 
with real-estate practices that often 
undercut their efforts. More important, in 
hindsight, the automobile strip emerged 
during the decade; this development, as 
Fox says, over the next several decades 
stretched the dense, human-scaled fabric 
of Texas cities out of all recognition. 


Two "In the News" stories from Hous- 
ton, the last major city in the country 
without zoning, have a serendipitous con- 
nection with the theme of these features. 
Organizers of the Gateway Houston proj- 
ect hope to use public/private financing 
and land controls to make something co- 
herent out of the city's most chaotic free- 
way strips. And voters have approved a 
rail-transit package that will put a subway 
under Main Street. These endeavors sug- 
gest an attention to issues of cohesive- 
ness, scale, and compatibility in city- 
building seldom seen since the 1920s. 

Similarly, the feature by Ray Don 
Tilley on the banking hall of Momentum 
Place in Dallas profiles a new addition to 
the 1980s version of high-rise buildings, 
with grand, historicist lobby spaces and 
processional relationships to the street, 
that recall 1920s skyscrapers. If the 
MBank hall represents a now-familiar 
architectural movement, however, 
Donald Barthelme's essay "A Little Syn- 
ergy" will come as a surprise. 

Barthelme, the son of one of Houston's 
most celebrated architects, Donald Bar- 
thelme, FAIA, is one of the country's 
brightest literary lights (his "I Bought a 
Little City," among scores of stories he 
has published since the 1960s, is the fun- 
niest story ever written about urban de- 
sign). In this issue he proposes a pedes- 
trian zone north of the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Houston, to be designed by some 
wildly eclectic teams. 

As a distinguished and interested 
reader of 7A, Barthelme deserves special 
thanks. His essay may turn out to be only 
entertainment. Or, along with other 
events in Houston, it may eventually be 
seen as marking the emergence of a new 
consensus on urban space in the state. 


— Joel Warren Barna 
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BOOKS 


Charles Moore: Buildings and Projects, 
1949-1980 

Eugene Johnson, ed. 

Rizzoli, New York, 1986 

307 pages, 464 illustrations 

$45 hardcover; $29.95 paper 


Reviewed by Drexel Turner 


he prospect of making places in a 
| world that has become both dif- 

ferent and indifferent imbues the 
work of Charles Moore with a gentle, if 
unlikely, heroism. Not that he affects the 
tragic view of the architect's plight or the 
sort of portentously "consistent polemical 
foundation" that some critics find reas- 
suring as a hallmark of serious architec- 
tural endeavor. Rather, armed only with 
good will, a sense of his own vulnerabil- 
ity, and an intelligence at once observant, 
tanciful, and pragmatic, Moore has suc- 
ceeded in producing a magic kingdom of 
considerable dimension, as this addition 
to the Rizzoli series of monographs on 
contemporary architects attests. 

Ihe monograph itself is a companion 
piece to a retrospective exhibition organ- 
ized last vear by Eugene Johnson at the 
Williams College Museum of Art. It is 
prefaced by a "festschrift" of reminis- 
cence and appraisal from Moore's col- 
leagues and peers. This multi-point per- 
spective is followed by Johnson's care- 
fully crafted portrayal of Moore's work in 
traditional, art-historical terms. The rest 
of the volume is devoted to a thematically 
arranged portfolio of nearly 60 buildings 
and projects, à handful of fantasy draw- 
ings, a teeming bibliography, and a 
checklist of work from 1946 on. The re- 
suli is a picture in the round that lacks 
only a review of Moore's writings. 

In the early pages, Robert A. M. Stern, 
himself a student during Moore's tenure 
at Yale, characterizes Moore as "à very 
modern, very American architect, a 
maker of places that correspond to the 
very American fluidity and restlessness 
of his mind." This may help to explain 
why Moore, like Venturi, is often better 
appreciated, or at least less likely to be 
taken for granted, abroad than at home. 
Whatever one's vantage point, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine the shape. and edge, of 
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The virtuosic push and pull 
of Charles Moore’s recent 
work suggests that the 
synthesizing genius of his 
production is accelerating. 


American architecture today without him, 
or to conceive of a more vivid migration 
from the established conventions of post- 
war modernism to a glasnost that makes 
room for Hollywood and Disneyland, 
Maybeck and Borromini, and a garden of 
vernacular delights, from adobe to tinsel. 
One of the small epiphanies of the 
portfolio is the realization that the 
strength of Moore's work is a develop- 
ment of the last decade or so, dating from 
the design and construction of the Piazza 
d'Italia in New Orleans (1975-78), a sin- 
gularly provocative piece of civic archi- 
tecture. This and the elephant-mirrored 
front of the project for the Best Products 
Showroom show at the Museum of Mod- 
em Art ( 1980, unfortunately missing 
from the portfolio) and the decorated 
roller coaster of the Wonderwall at the 
New Orleans World's Fair (1982-84) are 
high-wire acts that no one could have 
seen coming, perhaps not even Moore 
himself. Thrilling as they are, they co-ex- 
ist in Moore's recent output with several 
equally resonant essays in what might be 
called regional free association. St. 
Matthew's Episcopal Church, Pacific 
Palisades, California (1979-83), is an ex- 
cursion in the Maybeckian Bay Area tim- 
berline, picturesquely reconsidered, stuc- 
coed, and shipped south to Los Angeles, 
while the additions to the Hood Museum 
at Dartmouth College ( 1981-85) and the 
Williams College Museum of Art (1977- 
86) are both keyed to new old New Eng- 
land themes—-Georgian outcroppings on 
the road to Milltown. These two strains 


meet at the Beverly Hills Civic Center 
(1982), fused by a sort of Goodhuesque 
romanticism and Borrominiesque overlay 
into a cinematic, but not indecorous, ex- 
tension of the public domain on the Santa 
Barbara model, which Moore was among 
the first to admire in print. 

The virtuosic push and pull, razz-ma- 
tazz, and happy-go-local of this collation 
of recent work suggests that the synthe- 
sizing genius of Moore's production has 
accelerated remarkably in recent years. 
The march from the Sea Ranch (1963-65) 
to Kresge College (1964-74), in company 
with a series of exemplary houses, would 
have assured Moore's place among the 
architects of his generation. But this re- 
cent work strikes out for new territory 
and claims it with a freshness that per- 
haps can be appreciated only now. 

Moore's perception of our surround- 
ings, no less than our inclination to attend 
to them, is unclouded by sentiment. “I 
think that the environment is lousy, and 
there is hardly any place in North Amer- 
ica that the hand of man has touched that 
it hasn't ruined," Moore is quoted as say- 
ing. As a body, Moore's work can per- 
haps be seen as an unpretentious antidote 
to this vexation, an attempt to mitigate it 
in some measure with an architecture 
“full of moving," to use Gertrude Stein's 
phrase, set against a subliminal, often 
dream-like ground. In this respect Moore 
seeks to recover the romantic-eclectic 
spirit of an earlier generation of Ameri- 
can architects, without ignoring the exi- 
gencies or forsaking the resources of the 
architectural present. His work belongs 
neither to a world of sweetness and light 
nor exaggerated angst. It shows instead 
remarkable fortitude and ingenuity in fac- 
ing the world, on its terms and his. 


Drexel Turner is Assistant to the Dean at 
the Rice School of Architecture. 


Edited by Ray Don Tilley 


CORPUS CHRISTI SET TO RAZE 
COLLEY’S 1952 CIVIC DESIGN 


Corpus Christi's long-awaited $11.2- 
million City Hall (see “In the News,” TA 
Jan/Feb, Sep/Oct 1984), designed by Taft 
Architects, Houston, in association with 
Kipp Richter & Associates, Corpus 
Christi, is now occupied, leaving the City 
Council with the problem of what to do 
with the now-vacant former City Hall. 
Assuming funding is available, the Coun- 
cil has decided to begin demolition as 
early as March, although last-minute ap- 
peals from preservationists, who cite the 
structure's local and national signifi- 
cance, may delay action. 

Corpus Christi architect Richard Col- 
ley, who practiced internationally as 
Texas Instruments’ architect until his 
death in 1983, designed the 1952 City 
Hall, along with Exposition Hall and 
Memorial Coliseum, as a new municipal 
complex. Sadly, the City Hall would be- 
come only the latest in the city’s legacy 
of lost historical structures. The adjacent 
Exposition Hall, which was then revolu- 
tionary for its lift-slab roof, was torn 
down in April 1985. City officials and 
business leaders say the bayfront site 
should be cleared for parks to be used by 
residents and tourists. 

Progressive Architecture selected the 
complex as the hest civic design of 1952. 
Colley sited the 24,000-square-foot City 
Hall askew to the coastline at a true 
north-south orientation, with windows 
primarily on the north and south faces for 
energy efficiency. He added a brise-soleil 
grid to the south wall of the brick-veneer, 
concrete-block structure to prevent direct 
sunlight. 

Colley employed a palette of subtle 
and striking colors on the City Hall's in- 
terior plaster walls, combining them with 
some wood paneling. He used fine mill- 
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Richard Colley's now-vacant 1952 Corpus Christi City Hall may be razed to create bayfrant park space 


work in the original second-floor council 
chamber and marble in elevator lobbies 
and on the first floor. Two-inch plaster- 
on-lath partition walls defined offices for 
casy future reorganization. 

“Colley was still finding his own di- 
rection in the City Hall," Houston archi- 
tectural historian Stephen Fox says. “The 
City Hall and Memorial Coliseum 
[formed] one of the first modem civic- 
center groups of buildings in Texas." 

The fate of the City Hall was sealed in 
June 1987, when the City Council voted 
io demolish it and its smaller neighbor, 
the Public Utilities Building, as well as to 
reroute Shoreline Boulevard, opening the 
site for a bayfront park. 

In an attempt to save the buildings, à 
group of citizens has formed the private, 
nonprofit Preservation Corpus Christi 
Inc., with preservation activist Janet Rice 
as president, Rice says the City Hall de- 
serves to be saved for its significance as a 
work of modem architecture. Her group 
persuaded lcaders of Heart of Corpus 
Christi, a public/private downtown re- 
vitalization consortium, to ask city offi- 
cials to halt demolition until a master 
plan can be developed for the area. 

The group's pleas, however, have little 


chance of succeeding, says Council 
Member Mary Rhodes. "If [the City Hall] 
were located anywhere else," she says, 
"there would be more support.... The 
building is really bad inside. I think it's 
an attractive building, but the City's engi- 
neers say it's structurally unsound.” 

Rhodes says those who would save the 
buildings "are a very, very small group." 
and that local sentiment runs strongly 
against preservation —not just for this 
project, but in general. According to 
Rhodes, she was booed during a recent 
campaign forum when she said she sup- 
ported preserving the abandoned former 
Nueces County Courthouse, designed by 
Harvey L. Page and built in 1914 (see 
"Endangered County Courthouses," 7A 
May/Jun 1986). The city council has 
voted to begin the process of having the 
former courthouse demolished. 

The chief objection to renovating 
Colley's City Hall has been its location, 
A Corpus Christi Caller-Times editorial 
conceded that several worthwhile propos- 
als for reusing the soon-to-be-vacated 
buildings had been presented, but urged 
that “all should be denied.... The build- 
ings are located in the middle of Corpus 
Christi's most valuable real estate—the 
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bayfront.... Perpetuating them would 
compound a serious error.” 

Just for the record, says George 
Graham, a partner in Colley Associates, 
the City Council picked the site. “Colley 
was against putting the buildings down 
on the beach,” he says. "He carried [his 
objections] as far as he could without 
saying he wouldn't do the project." 

Ironically, Robert Kipp. a principal of 
Kipp Richter & Associates and an associ- 
ate on the new City Hall, would be 
among those most disappointed by the 
demolition. *It breaks my heart a little," 
he says. “I was an intern in Colley's of- 
fice in the summer of “50, and I worked 
on the construction drawings for the City 
Hall... 1 felt very fortunate to be able to 
work for [Colley ." 

Por now, preservationist Rice says, 
litle else can be done to change the 
Council's mind. Demolition bids were 
opened Feb. 2 and, once the move to the 
new City Hall is completed, demolition 
can begin. The only obstacle may be pay- 
ing the expected $300,000 removal price. 

Wf the buildings are lost, architect 
Graham says, "It will be more than just a 
shure... be wiping out the last of a 
whole period of significant architecture.” 


Ray Don Tilley 


“GATEWAY HOUSTON” DRIVE 
AIMS TO IMPROVE FREEWAYS 


Houston architects, developers, and 
political leaders are working together on 
Gateway Houston, an ambitious attempt 
to change the city's freeways from envi- 
ronmental free-fire zones to uncluttered 
park ways, in hopes of changing the way 
visitors perceive the city. Observers say 
that the project, in addition, could mark 
an important change in the way Hous- 
tonians see their city's future. 

Business leaders and politicians used 
to regard development along Houston's 
freeways as a symbol of the city's boom- 
ing economy. They treated visual clutter 
and conpestion as mere inconveniences 
traded for a shot at the good life. 

Over the last decade, however, things 
deteriorated, The sense of unfettered en- 
ergy became one of uncontrollable decay, 
particularly along Interstate Highways 59 
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and 45 between downtown and the city's 
two airports—the roads that visitors saw 
first. Massage parlors and seedy motels 
displaced churches. Marginally profitable 
strip shopping centers crowded up against 
used-car lots, whose owners proclaimed 
mental inadequacy to attract customers. 
Overhead, billboards hawking everything 
from liquor to vasectomies got bigger and 
shriller. 

At the same time, Houstonians were 
being forced to think about ways to over- 
come a dramatic economic slump. Politi- 
cians and business leaders, led (and 
backed financially) by developer Kenneth 
Schnitzer, founded the Houston Eco- 
nomic Development Council and Hous- 
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ton Proud, two post-bust organizations 
working to diversify the local economy 
and plan for future growth. In 1987, 
Houston Proud gave birth to Gateway 
Houston, which proposes to change ev- 
erything from landscaping to signage 
along the “gateway” freeways. 

Like Horatio Alger, who urged his fel- 
low paper boys to improve their personal 
grooming if they wanted to prosper, those 
trying to clean up the freeways are molti- 
vated not just by an aesthetic urge but be- 
cause they see the move as essential to 
the city’s future economic growth, 

Kenneth Schnitzer, whose Century 
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Important New Architecture Surveys and 


The Chicago Tapes CHICAGO TAPES : 

| = — Introduction by Stanley Tigerman. This invaluable handbook documents the lively, controversial 
proceedings of a two-day closed meeting of 24 internationally known architects who convened 
at the University of Illinois, Chicago in November 1986. Participants included Diana Agrest, 
Thomas Beeby, Peter Eisenman, Frank Gehry, Michael Graves, Helmut Jahn, Robert A.M. 
Stern, and Stanley Tigerman, to name a few. 224 pages. 7" x 9". 120 illus. 0875-0. Paper $29.95 


DE-ARCHITECTURE 


James Wines. A controversial book of theory, opinion, and critical history on the subjects of 
architecture, public art, and community spaces, The text is a reflection of the philosophy of 
the architectural group SITE (founded by Wines), and it offers an overview of the problems 
and possible solutions for communication in the building arts of this century. 208 pages. 
SV" x 11", 300 illus. Hardcover: 0861-0. $40. Paper: 0862-9. $25 


PLACES AND MEMORIES 

Photographs by Roberto Schezen. Preface by Bill N. Lacy. Introduction by Diana Agrest. 
Afterword by Jolm Hejduk. Designed by Massimo Vignelli. Master architectural photographer 
Schezen offers this beautiful collection of photographs of the world's most interesting architec- 
ture. The tour includes Vienna (houses by Hoffmann, Olbrich), Germany (Gropius), Milan 
Rossi), ancient sites in Mexico, and marvelous houses in Newport, Rhode Island. 120 pages. 
L^ x 11". 89 duotone photographs. 0891-2. $45 


PARIS 1979-1989 

Edited by by Sabine Fachard. Preface by François Mitterand. A thrilling and insightful exami- 
nation of the major ideas behind the urban renewal of this beautiful city. The book examines 
nine major projects and includes observations by such major players as LM. Per and Tschumi, 
192 pages. 8/2" x 11". 170 illus., 33 in color. 0899-8. Paperback: $37.50 


THE ENGLISH HOUSE 

Hermann Mutbestus. A reissue of the classic on nineteenth-century English architecture originally 
published in. 1904 in three volumes. Fight decades later, in the words of David Dean of the 
Royal institute of British. Architects, the book still ranks as “one of the key works of the 
* - century.” 120 pages. 9" x 12°, 350 illus. 0826-2. Paper: $29.95 


INTERIOR LANDSCAPES 

Georges Teyssot, Contributed by 27 international architects and designers to the Milan Triennale 
of 1986, the designs in this book document specific models of interiors that typify modern 
domestic culture in the West. Contributors include Sottsass, Rossi, Scolari, Hejduk, Libeskind, 
and others from Europe and America. 128 pages. 104" x 10/4", 200 illus, 5488-4 Paperback: 
$29,95 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE 

Hans Erich s Through many maps, diagrams, and reconstructions, this comprehensive 
volume traces the development of Romanesque architecture from its formative examples to 
more complex works bunlt 1070 to 1150. Although cathedrals and churches predominate, 
military architecture is also explored (castles, fortress-cities, etc.). 224 pages. 8a" x 95", 350 
illus., 24 in color. 0920-X. Paper: $25 


Romanesque 
Architecture 


Pre-Columbian 
Architecture 
of Mesoamerica 


PRE-COLUMBIAN ARCHITECTURE 
OF MESOAMERICA 


Doris Heyden and Paul Gendrop. This handsomely illustrated book explores the architectural 
achievements of Mesoamerica from its beginnings in the Pre-Classic Olmec civilization to the 
time of the Spanish conquest, 224 pages. 8 Va" x 91⁄2”. 350 illus., 24 in color. 0917-X. Paper: $25 


ISBN prefix: 0-8478 
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Architecture Monographs from INIZZOLI 


LUCIEN KROLL: Buildings and Projects 

Introduction by Wolfgang Pehnt. The first English-language monograph on the work of the 
Belgian Bia: (b. 1927), known for his humane, team approach to architecture, Twenty-six 
of Kroll'« buildings and projects are analyzed and generously illustrated, including his ecclesias- 
fical works and his influential student center at the University of London. 160 pages. 81/2" x 11", 
470 illus. 0866-1. Paper: $29.95 


OTTO WAGNER: Sketches, Projects, and Executed Buildings 

Foreword by Peter Haiko. The combined publication of the f four separate volumes originally 
issued in Vienna in limited editions in 1889, 1906, and 1922, and never reproduced in their 
entirety until now. “This book is appealing for the beautiful Cary Wagner's extraor 
dinarily detailed and elaborate drawings, including 16 in color which did not appear in the 
original editions, "—Publishers Weekly. 304 pages. 912" x 13". 276 illus., 16 in color. 0853-X 
$85 


AMANCIO WILLIAMS 


Jorge Sdvetts, Published in conjunction with a retrospective exhibition of Williams's architecture 
i Harvard Graduate School of Design. This catalogue documents his projects and built works. 
Wilhams has lived all his life in Buenos Aires and was in charge of the construction of Le 
Corbuuer s Villa Currutchetat La Plata. 64 pages. 82" x 11". 120 illus. O898-X. Paperback: $15 


TH DARING FLIGHT: Santiago Calatrava 


I hy Felix Candela. Profusely illustrated with many drawings and details, this volume 
in an important Spanish architect investigates his theories on the complex relationships between 
IT vida ind building. Like his renowned compatriot Gaudi, Calatrava uses an organic 


ral style. 126 pages. 10'4" 1044". 173 illus., 20 in color, 0929-3 Paperback: $35 


BOVISA 

John. Hejduk. Introduction by Rafael Moneo. This oversize exhibition catalogue premieres 

Hejduk's entry for the XVII Milan Triennale, “Imagined Cines." The project is displayed in 

its entirety, accompanied by John Hejduk’s insightful text. 125 pages. 11* x t7". 62 illus., 8 in 
r 0897-1. Paperback: $27.50 


IHE ARCHITECTURE OF KALLMANN, McKINNELL & WOOD 


Ldued by Alex Krieger. A complete monograph on the firm's twenty-five year history, including 

v rks as Boston City Hall, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Becton Dickinson 
Corp. headquarters, and many more, In 1984, the architects won the AIA Firm of the Year 
\ward, and their projects have won three ATA National Honor Awards. 124 pages. 81⁄2" x 11". 
(Wer lus.. 20 in color. 0939-0, Paperback: $25 


JAMES STEWART POLSHEK 

ntroductory essays by Helen Searing and Gwendolyn Wright. The first monograph on the 
New York architect's career to date, describing such projects as the renovation of Carnegie 
Hall and The Brooklyn Museum (with Isozaki). The projects are presented in categories that 
tallow the format of his 1987 exhibition at the American Academy in Rome, 252 pages. 
10°» 10", 400 illus., 150 in color. Hardcover. 0876-9 $45. Paper: 0877-7. $29.95 


RICARDO BOFILL/TALLER DE ARQUITECTURA: 
Buildings and Projects 1960-1985 


Filited by Warren A. James. A catalogue raisonné and definitive monograph on the work of 

important Spanish architect and his multidisciplinary team. Well-known buildings and 
puoects (many never published before) are presented in chronological order and illustrated with 
new photographs . 280 pages. 82" x 11”. Over 300 illus., 100 in color. Hardcover: 0739-8 
M15. Paper: 0740-1. $29.95 


Lucien Kroll 


Amancio Williams 


Kallmann, 
McKinnell 
& Wood 
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Two of the 35th annual Progressive 
Architecture awards went to Texas firms. 
Architect Milosav Cekic, Austin (who 
contnbuted a “Musings” column to the 
Nov/Dec 1987 issue of TA) won an ur- 
ban-design citation for his plan for the 
Pau! Young Ranch in Laredo. Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill. Houston. won an 
architecture citation for the Memphis 
Brooks Museum in Memphis, Tennessee 
(see “In Progress,” TA Sep/Oct 1987). 
The Hillier Group of Princeton, N.J., also 
won an architecture award for the Ari- 
zona State University College of Archi- 
tecture and Environmental Design in 
Tempe. Arizona. Douglas Pegues Har- 
vey. who wrote a feature story for the 
Jan/Feb 1988 issue of TA, was a member 
of the project tearn. 


Joe Guy. artist and associate professor 
of architecture at UT Arlington, was one 
of 20 winners selected from a competi- 


tion for the 1988 Lewis Comfort Tiffany 
Award. The award includes a grant for 
$15.000. 


Waco architect Larry Gawloski, of 
the firm Dudley, Bailey, Jezek and Rose, 
inc., won a competition Io design a new 
1 3.000-square-foot, $1-million Texas 
Sports Hall of Fame. 


Houston's Rice Design Alliance cele 
brates its 15th birthday in May. In prepa- 
ration for this year's fundraising gala and 
in honor of out-going Rice School of 
Architecture Dean O. Jack Mitchell, 
FAIA. there will be a reception and exhi- 
bition of birthday toys (designed by Ri- 
cardo Legorreta, Ricardo Bofill, Cesar 
Pelli. SOM, Gensler Associates, et. al.), 
7-10 p.m., Apnl 8, at the Sewall Art Gal- 
lery on the Rice Campus. The fundraising 
gala (organized by Carolyn Farb; will be 
held May 21. 


Prescription for Tough Times: 
Liability Advice from a Specialist 


Professional liability insurance is a 
major cost of doing business; second 
only to personnel expense for most 
Architects. 


In difficult economic times, your 
firm's professional liability insurance 
needs should be attended to by a spe- 
cialist, informed about the possibili- 
ties for the most effective treatment 
possible. 


Assurance Services, Inc. has spe- 
cialized in professional liability in- 
surance for the past eleven years, and 


Assurance Services, Inc. 
9020-1} Capitol of Texas Hwy. N 


continually monitors developments 
in the dynamic professional liability 
market. We have access to major 
professional liability underwriters, 
and since 1981 have administered 
the TSA Endorsed Professional Lia- 
bility Program, now written through 
United National Insurance Company. 


Please allow us to assist you or your 
insurance agent. Contact Steve 
Sprowls or Connie Hatch at Assur- 
ance Services, Inc. for details. 


TS 


Suite 150 


Austin, Texas 78759 


(512) 345-6006 
(800) 876-3278 
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THORO 
SYSTEM 
PRODUCTS 


Texas Dealers 


Best Service Building Materials 
P.O. Box 17379 

San Antonio, Texas 78217 
512 349-4301 

Blue Diamond Company 
P.O Box 15787 

Dallas, Texas 75215 

214 428-1331 

Lynwood Building Materials 
1201 West Elsmere 

San Antonio, Texas 78201 
512 732-9052 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
P. O Box 355 

Abilene, Texas 79604 

915 673-4201 


Featheriite Building Products Corp. 
P O Box 425 

Round Rock, Texas 78664 

512 255-2573 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
5020 Acorn 

Houston, Texas 77092 

713956-6417 


Feathertite Building Products Corp. 
P O Box 9977 

EJ Paso. Texas 79990 

915 859-9171 


Featherlite Building Producty Corp. 
PO Box 489 

Lubbock. Texas 79048 

806 763-8202 


Featherilie Building Products Corp. 
P.O. Box 991 

Midland, Texas 79702 

915 684-8041 

Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
PO Box 67 

Converse, Texas 78109 

512 658-4631 


Featherte Building Products Corp. 
PO Box 47725 

Dallas. Texas 75247 

214 637.2720 


Jewall Concrete Products 
P O Box 6396 

Tyler. Texas 75711 

214 592-0752 


Jewell Concrete Products 
P.O Box 5669 

Longview. Texas 75608 
214 759-4437 


Jewell Concrete Producis 
PO Box 7115 

Waco, Texas 76710 

B17 772-3440 


Jewell Concrete Products 
PO Box 3484 

Temple, Texas 76501 

817 778-1396 
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For the finest quality underlayments with 
quick installation, low in-place cost and su- 
perior strength, there are no tougher products 
Ge rtl fan Thea U 
Developed by Thoro System Products, 
known around the world for dependable, high- 
quality materials that waterproof, restore and 


protect concrete and masonry, Thoro Under- 
layments are way ahead of the competition. 
and less 


layments make application easy and fast. 
Both grades are ready-to-use when mixed 

with water and both produce a smooth, hard, 

water-resistant surface with excellent bonding 


ability 
And, Thoro Underlayments can take foot 
traffic in 2 to 4 hours. Now that’s hard to beat! 


Superior strength in all categories. 
Architects, contractors and owners who 


have used Thoro Underlayments know that 
there are no tougher products available. 

Thoro Underlayments lead the competi- 
tion with superior compressive, flexural and 
tensile strength. 

Thoro Trowel-Grade repairs spalled areas, 
levels low spots and trowels to a smooth fin- 
ish that can be f 

Thoro Self-Leveling Underlayment be- 
comes a fluid thal can be poured or pumped, 
Seeking its own level to enable large areas to 
be finished in dramatically less time. 

Use Thoro Underlayment on any 
sound subfloor. 

Choose Thoro Underlayment in the grade 
that best suits your project for a proven sub- 
floor finish over concrete, wood, steel, ce- 
ramic tile and other sound, rigid arth 

Thoro Underlayments—the tough choice 
e gives you smooth and level results every 
ime. 

For specifications and application infor- 

ue [nalion write: Thoro System 
= Products, 7800 N.W. 
Street, Dept. TAT, Miami, 
Florida 33166. 
Thank you for putting 
your trust in Thoro. 
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Development Corporation has built proj- 
ects including Greenway Plaza and the 
Allen Center downtown, says, "[F]irst 
impressions are vitally important in our 
ability to compete with other cities for 
economic growth." Gateway Houston 
will support the city's overall economic- 
development efforts, making Houston's 
major access points "positives, rather 
than negatives," Schnitzer adds. 

Over the next five to eight years, the 
Gateway Houston plan calls for a number 
of physical improvements along 43 miles 
of freeways and roads serving Houston 
Intercontinental and Hobby airports. 
These include installing extensive new 
landscaping, reducing the number of bill- 
boards, removing or relocating utility 
lines and poles, and establishing common 
design standards for the freeways. 

The plan also calls for creation of an 
"Airport Corridors Improvement Dis- 
trict," a financing entity that must be au- 
thorized by the Texas Legislature. The 
district would use bond sales and tax in- 
centives to raise funds for the improve- 


ments; it would also enforce guidelines 
on signage and "offensive" land uses. 
Schnitzer is enrolling corporate sponsors 
for a project endowment. 


Jamrecomivmemta! Am pee 
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Gateway Houston aims to clean up freeways and 
roads (outlined above) to Houston's airports. 


The Overwhelming Choice 
In Floor Underlayments. 


We've poured our underlayments in apartments, condominiums, 
office complexes, single-family homes and shopping malls. More 
than 600 million square feet of Gyp-Crete* and Gyp-Crete 2000 ^ 
have been installed nationwide. For new construction or 1 
renovation, they're the overwhelming choice in floor 


BREKKE DISTRIBUTORS 


P.O. Box 59465 Dallas, Texas 75229 214-484-8948 TCA: 


id 


uz 
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A two-mile, $7.5-million demonstra- 
tion project on IH-45 was inaugurated in 
1987. Houston Lighting and Power, the 
Texas Department of Highways and Pub- 
lic Transportation, the City, and many 
businesses chipped in for the project. 
Thirty architecture, engineering, and 
landscaping firms donated services. 

In fact, Houston architects were active 
in the effort from the start. Peter Brown 
of the Houston firm Phillips & Brown, a 
past president of the Houston Chapter/ 
AIA and the chairman of the chapter’s 
urban-design committee, is co-chairman 
of the Gateway Houston project commit- 
tee, with developer Doug Konopka. The 
committee developed project goals and 
plans for landscaping, signage, and other 
improvements. 

“I see it as à commitment from the ar- 
chitectural community in general and the 
Houston Chapter in particular," says 
Brown. Gateway Houston team members 
included architects Craig Hartman, Liz 
Burkholder, and Irving Phillips, along 
with landscape architect Clark Condon 
and graphics designer Catherine Hardin. 
Members of the group. working as the 
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Houston Proud Urban Design Committee, 
have met with an association of busi- 


nesses along IH-45 and developed a 

cooperative agreement on private-prop- — | 

erty landscaping and signs. A CAL- SHAKE 
Brown cites work by Houston Proud 

on other projects, such as an adopt-a-park 3 

propram, neighborhood revitalization, RO F N 

Houston Medical Center. “I hope this is 

ihe beginning of a much broader effort to 

deal with urban-design issues," he adds. 
But success won't come easily. The TO RA AU NT YOU 

.* 

cludes 45 billboards, Brown says. These 

have proved to be the toughest problem. : 

Owners are entitled to compensation as | -E i 

billboards are removed; each billboard p" SS : 

removed makes the remaining billboards i —— 

tion to be paid. Some new legal formula e R —— 

may have to be devised, says Brown, for 

(iieway Houston to succeed. 

way Houston will alter Houston's appear- 

ance significantly. More important, how- 

ever, is the psychological change created 

puide and stimulate future economic 

growth by controlling land use. In the last 

major American city without zoning, 


and etforts to landscape areas around the 
two-mile demonstration project area in- 
more valuable, escalating the compensa- 

Observers agree that, if it works, Gate- 
by the spectacle of developers working to 
things may never be the same. 


tori Warren Barna 


TEXAS GETS PRIVATE PRISONS You can count on roofs made weather conditions. Fireproof 
by Cal-Shake. We know you Cal-Shake is Class "A" fire 

The 70th State Legislature last year want to keep a project from rated and lightweight, making 

found itself trapped between shrinking coming back across your desk, it ideal for your remodeling 

oil-and-gas revenues and federal court 80 We procuce Cal-Shake " project. Cal-Shake is guaran- 

i T. meet your highest quality teed to brighten your spirits 

orders to end dangerous overcrowding in expectations. 

the Texas Department of Corrections Specify Cal-Shake on all of 

(TDC), the nation's largest prison system. Cal-Shake is made to with- your projects, and may you 

In balancing the opposing demands, the | stand the most severe Texas forever rest in peace. 


legislators decided for the first time to al- 
low privately run correctional facilities. 
The measure requires the private con- 


tractors to build and operate the facilities 

for at least 10 percent less than state-built | p io 
facilities would cost. At the same time, — | C AL-SH AKE' 
the plan's supporters hope to get 2,000 


new cells "on-line" more quickly than (214) 270-7763 
| 


TDC units could be produced. 
The TDC received competitive bids (800) 826-0072 


| P.O. Box 2048, Irwindale, CA 91706 
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LESSONS LEARNED 
WITH 20/80 VISION 


By Stephen Fox 


The architectural and 
urbanistic practices of 
the 1920s elicit both 
admiration and discon- 
tent. The cities that 
grew up during the 
decade had qualities— 
coherence and strong 
urban character—that 
are missing today. But 
the decade’s failures 
are as instructive as its 
SUCCESSES. 


PACING PAGE: Terra-cotta orna- 
mew on the J. M. Nix Professional 
Bilding shows the penchant for or- 
monent exercised by San Antonio 
we hitects in the 1920s, Photograph 
hs John Dyer, San Antonio 


he 1920s were the golden age of the 
| American city—in retrospect. Looking 
back, one sees many qualities absent in 
present-day cities, especially in the boom cities 
of the American Southwest, where the automo- 
bile, suburban sprawl, and disregard for historic 
city fabric threaten to shred all sense of urbanity 
and community identity. 

But to look back without historical awareness 
misleads. City development cannot be isolated 
conveniently by period. Cities of the 1920s were 
accumulations of all that had come before, 
beneficiaries especially of a complex of atti- 
tudes about city living that emerged in the 
1890s, They were also staging areas for radi- 
cally new patterns of development and move- 
ment that predominated after World War II. 

Examining the 1920s from the perspective of 
the present can be instructive if we look selec- 
tively. How did things get to be the way they 
are? And what could people do in the past that 
we now cannot do or do badly? 

Texas cities in the 1920s shared a number of 
distinguishing traits: the florescence of down- 
town districts, rising on the horizon in newly ac- 
quired skylines; the growth of garden suburbs; 
and the emergence of automobile strips—corri- 
dor streets linking center to periphery. 


DOWNTOWN 

Texas downtowns had flourished since the 
1890s when streetcars enabled large numbers of 
people to move between suburbs and city cen- 
ters, making downtowns not just symbolic, but 
operational, centers of cities. The emergence of 
retail and entertainment districts in downtowns 
especially attracted whole new categories of 
people, particularly middle-class women, to 
what had been a predominantly male, all-busi- 
ness enclave. Cycles of construction in the 
1890s, the 1900s, and the 1910s endowed the 
downtown districts of Texas cities with a dense, 
cohesive fabric of multi-story office, hotel, re- 
tail, and theater buildings. Since the turn of the 
century, these districts had grown to absorb 
older, near-town residential neighborhoods, so 


that the largest churches and the oldest schools 
were suddenly downtown, although they had 
not started out there. Expansion into surround- 
ing neighborhoods not only occasioned large- 
scale redevelopment; it also introduced a dis- 
tinction between "old" and "new" sections 
within each downtown that became pronounced 
in the 1920s. 

What is most appealing about downtowns of 
the 1920s is the mixture of uses that they con- 
tained and the intensity with which they were 
used by a broad range of citizens. However, it 
cannot be forgotten that not all citizens were 
welcome. Legal segregation and discriminatory 
practices made it common to have a parallel, 
smaller version of downtown, with businesses 
operated by or serving blacks in the old part of 
downtown. The same circumstances might pre- 
vail where Mexican-Americans constituted a 
significant minority. The area near the intersec- 
tion of Milam Street and Prairie Avenue near 
Market Square in Houston and the west end of 
Commerce and Houston streets near Market and 
Milam squares in San Antonio typify these seg- 
regated downtowns-within-downtowns. 

New construction occurred at a prodigious 
rate after 1925. This was most visible in the rise 
of skylines, eclipsing those from the building 
boom of 1909-1912. Despite an increase in 
scale, these new tall buildings reproduced the 
dense texture of the existing city. 

An appealing illustration of this took shape 
between 1925 and 1927 on a block of Main 
Street in Houston. There Jesse H. Jones, 
Houston's most astute real-estate developer, 
built the 16-story Lamar Hotel, the Metropoli- 
tan Theater with its flamboyant Egyptian interi- 
ors, the adjoining Loew's State Theater, and the 
eight-story Democratic Building, all to the de- 
signs of Alfred C. Finn. The two tall buildings 
bracketed the Main Street facade of the block, 
with the two theaters inserted between, acces- 
sible from their Main Street entries via long, ar- 
chitecturally elaborated promenades. This ar- 
rangement evokes what Rem Koolhaas, in de- 
scribing Manhattan in the 1920s, called the 
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Photographs this page courtery of the Moustom Mewopolisas Research Center, Alfred C. Finn Collection 


Jesse Jones's hotel-office-retail-Iheater complex in Houston typified a 1920s "culture of congestion.” 


“culture of congestion” in its complex layering 
of uses. Jones crowned this development with 
his own expansive penthouse apartment atop 
the Lamar Hotel, designed by John F. Staub. 
Yet despite the presence of a single client and a 
single architect, the complex was not resolved 
architecturally. The rear elevation on Travis 
Street revealed a jumble of shapes cloaked by 
blank brick walls, indicating the extent to 
which this sort of development proceeded from 
conventional real-estate practices of the day, 
rather than from an architectural vision of how 
the center of the city ought to function. 

San Antonio has the most intact example of a 
1920s downtown in a major Texas city. The re- 
tail district along Houston Street, the twisting 
courses of Broadway, St. Mary's, and Soledad 
streets, even the recently abused Auditorium 
Circle, are redolent of the way one remembers 
other Texas cities and towns—combining a 
mixture of building types with a rich array of 
architectural incidents that work as well from 
the sidewalk or in the lobby as from a distant 
skyline view. San Antonio's tall buildings of 
the 1920s not only continue to give the city its 
distinctive skyline but embody in their colors, 
materials, and shapes the characteristics of the 
city. The predominance of hrown tapestry brick 
as a facing material gives them a strong but 
subtle unity on the horizon. Differentiation is 
visible as one approaches. San Antonio archi- 
tects had a penchant for decorative detail, and 
they shaped building masses in response to in- 
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flections of the street network, turning irregu- 
larities to urbane advantage. 

Provocative shapes and sparkling ornament 
highlight the First Baptist Church (1925, Will 
N. Noonan), the Medical Arts Building (1926, 
Ralph H. Cameron), the San Antonio Casino 
Club (1927, Kelwood Company), the Express- 
News Building (1929, Herbert S. Green), the 
J. M. Nix Professional Building (1929, Henry T. 
Phelps), Central Catholic High School (1931, 
Henry Dreisoemer), and the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company Building (1931, I. R. 
Timlin). On Auditorium Circle, thejuxtaposition 
of the gracefully composed, delicately orna- 
mented elevation of the Martin Wright Electri- 
cal Company Building (1929, Atlee B. & 
Robert M. Ayres), the Telephone Company 
Building's overpowering terra-cotta ornament, 
and the stolidly authoritative symmetry of the 
smooth-skinned Municipal Auditorium (1926, 
Atlee B. & Robert M. Ayres, George Willis, and 
Emmett T. Jackson) provides a tangible sense of 
how big-city architecture should make being in 
downtown feel. 

Yet these buildings were typical products of 
their time, not exceptional works of genius. It is 
their coherence and their strong urban character 
that today imbue them with an extraordinary 
quality, one that critics would never have as- 
cribed to them when they were new. This is ar- 
chitecture that grew better with time and use. 


TOP: Alfred C. Finn designed a fla 
boyant neo-Egyptian interior for the 
Metropolitan Theater on Main Street 
in Houston, ABOVE: The back of the 
black shows an architecturally unre- 
solved complex, despite the partici- 
pation of a single client—Jesse H. 
Jones—and a single architect—Alfi 
C. Finn 
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THE CORRIDOR STREET 

Automobiles drastically transformed certain 
locales in Texas cities merely by seeking out 
the best-paved, most direct routes linking key 
points. A Houston example is telling. Between 
1870 and 1920, the upper (southern) part of 
Main Street was the most elite residential thor- 
Oughfare in the city, lined for nearly 20 blocks 
with Victorian mansions and Colonial Revival 
houses, all in lush gardens. By 1919, however, 
the lower end was collapsing: the mansions 
were being pulled down and replaced by ser- 
Vice stations, auto agencies, low retail build- 
inps, and hundreds of advertising billboards. 

By the middle 1920s the city's showplace 
thoroughfare was in disarray. This affected new 
commercial development, not in the old resi- 
Hential district, but farther up in the blocks be- 
tween Elgin and Richmond. There, architecture 
was called upon to restore a semblance of order 
to Main Street, to repair its reputation and en- 
able it to resume its role as Houston's most ex- 
vmplary street. By consensus, rather than any 
formalized plan, Mediterranean architecture 
was adopted as the unifying style of this new, 
linear, suburban business corridor. Pierre L. 
Michael, an advertising man, initiated the trend 
toward what Peter C. Papademetriou has called 
"Main Street Spanish" with the Ironcraft Studio 
11977, Hiram A. Salisbury), a combination re- 
tail and residential block. Two years later, he 
completed next door Main Street's Spanish 
Monument, the Isabella Court (1929), Its archi- 
tect, William D. Bordeaux, went on to design 
the Studio Building (1929) and the Hovas- 
Donovan Shops (1929). 

Although only one among many "minor" 
styles of European architecture popular in the 
eclectic 1920s, the Mediterranean proved espe- 
tially appealing to architects struggling to give 
new "drive-in" building typologies architec- 
tural respectability. Beaumont's unparalleled 
complex of apartments and shops, The Mildred 
11926 and 1930, The Austin Company), is an 
especially fine example of this trend, as are a 
series of small roadside strip shopping build- 
ings designed by the San Antonio architects 
Adams & Adams, with their distinctive bulbous 
vit-concrete detail. Fooshee & Cheek of Dal- 
jas became specialists in the application of 
Mediterranean imagery to drive-in building 
Iypes, as Anita Toews documented in a 1984 ar- 
Ice in Perspsective. Among their works were 
the prototype Magnolia Petroleum Company 
service station (1930), the Grande Court Tourist 
Lodge (1931), and, most deservedly famous, 
Highland Park Village (1931-1935). 
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RESISTGOL 


Martin Wright Electrical Company Building, 1929. Arlee B. & Robert M. Ayres 
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ABOVE: The Municipal Auditorium, 
1926, by Atlee B. & Robert M 

Ayres, George Willis, and Emmett T 
Jackson, presents a smooth, authori- 
tative facade. It contrasts with the 
overpowering terra-cotta ornament 
on the nearby Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company Building (1931, 
t R. Timlin), LEFT. 


BOTTOM: With its encrustation of 
billboards, the Studio Building. 
1929, by William D. Bordeaux, 
shows the fate that overtook the 
“Main Street Spanish" and other 
styles as the dense urban fabric was 
stretched to fit the emerging automo- 
bile strip 
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Architects of the 1920s, trained to be facile 
in the manipulation of stylistic imagery, em- 
ployed it to mask, as winsomely and tastefully 
as possible, the disintegration of the dense fab- 
ric characteristic of the center city, as that fab- 
ric was stretched out of shape to span the 
emerging auto strip. Photographs of Houston's 
Main Street taken in the 1930s and 1940s imply 
that the attempt was less than successful—the 
examples of Main Street Spanish came to be 
decked with illuminated advertising signs, pro- 
claiming that the strip required neither stylistic 
consistency nor architectural charm. 


THE GARDEN SUBURB 
AND THE COUNTRY HOUSE 

The preferred terminus of the corridor street 
was at the fanciest new suburb on the edge of 
town. Aspiring cities accomplished this transi- 
tion with greater finesse, employing the park- 
way, a restricted-access, high-speed thorough- 
fare cut through a continuous landscaped 
greensward. Downtown Dallas was linked to 
Highland Park by the Turtle Creek Parkway, 
downtown Houston to River Oaks by the Buf- 
falo Bayou Parkway. The destination points at 
the end of these routes were garden suburbs, 
small residential cities that strove to be the an- 
tithesis of the mixed, crowded, surging down- 
towns to which they were directly, efficiently, 
even beautifully joined. Curvilinear street net- 
works broke emphatically with the city's ruling 
grid, proclaiming the community's detachment 
and self-contained identity. Dense plantings, 
large lots, and comprehensive legal restrictions, 
with associations to enforce them, all were at- 
tributes of these conspicuously planned sub- 
urbs. But there was something more. The gar- 
den suburb was marketed not merely as a real- 
estate development, but as a way of life, "A 
Distinguished Experiment in Fine Living," as 
one advertisement for River Oaks read. 

The garden suburb was not an invention of 
the 1920s. Alamo Heights, begun outside San 
Antonio in 1890, was the first garden suburb in 
Texas, and Highland Park, River Crest in Fort 
Worth, and Terrell Hills outside San Antonio all 
predated the 1920s. But it was during the dec- 
ade that they, like River Oaks, Olmos Park out- 
side San Antonio, and Westover Hills outside 
Fort Worth, acquired their distinct identities. 
Built in them was a new type of house that dif- 
fered from the pillared Colonial Revival houses 
characteristic of the teens. Called the "country 
house" (although it was more apt to be built in 
a garden suburb than on à rural estate), it was 
intended as a gracious domestic haven rather 
than a semi-public showplace. 
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Adequate ventilation and a new concern for 
family privacy entailed several distinctive archi- 
tectural responses. Lots on the south side of the 
street were the more prized, and therefore the 
more expensive, because they allowed the rna- 
jor rooms to be oriented to the rear of the prop- 
erty and still take advantage of the prevailing 
breeze. To facilitate ventilation, such houses 
were relatively thin, often only one room deep. 
Streets in garden suburbs customarily ran east- 
west to provide the maximum number of south- 
facing lots. Because of this orientation, the 
longer dimension of the house paralleled the 
street. This conjunction of attributes resulted in 
the provision of elongated street fagades on 
which the stylistic character desired might be 
expressed. Public decorum was observed by this 
arrangement, even though placing major living 
rooms at the back of the property reversed long- 
standing convention. 

Once the prosaic "backyard" had been ele- 
vated to the honorific "garden," landscape de- 
sign became a critical facet for consideration. 
Axially aligned but unostentatious garden lay- 
outs, directly accessible from living rooms by 
way of stone- or brick-paved terraces, were fa- 
vored because they could function easily as out- 
door spaces for entertaining. The community 
aspect of the street frontage was preserved by 
treating front lawns as a continuous field of 
green, unobstructed by walls, fences, or hedges, 
which often were explicitly proscribed by deed 
restrictions. As with the architecturally com- 
posed street front of the country house, this en- 
abled the visual breadth and continuity of the 
neighborhood to be preserved without diminish- 
ing privacy. It is this deft balance between the 
conflicting desires for family privacy and com- 
munity identity in architecture and landscape 
design that made these houses and neighbor- 
hoods such marvels of tact, subtlety, and inge- 
nuity. The exquisite sensation of well-being that 
attentiveness to building material, crafted detail, 
and harmonious proportions can instill makes 
the best houses in Texas’ garden suburbs re- 
markable architectural achievements. 

Preserving the illusion of historical period 
consistency without disrupting expectations 
about convenience, comfort, and efficient serv- 
icing was another dexterously manipulated ac- 
complishment of the best of these houses. In- 
deed, they were so persuasive as works of for- 
mal virtuosity that they forestalled, at least ini- 
tially, questions about the logic connecting ap- 
pearance and use. Such virtuosity was the hall- 
mark of John F. Staub, Houston's foremost 
country-house architect, as well as H. B. Thom- 
son of Dallas and Birdsall P. Briscoe of Hous- 
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The Day of Rest iu River Oaks. 


Pilon Sahurhs such as River Oaks 
in Houston (advertisement, ABOVE) 
were not invented in the 1920s, but 
iing the decade they gained their 
entities ta them the “country 

wus intended as a gracious 
neiii haven rather than a semt- 
puli showplace 
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ton. It is a testament to their abilities ( as well 
as those of Fooshee & Cheek and Anton F. 
Korn, Jr., of Dallas, Joseph R. Pelich of Fort 
Worth, and Ralph H. Cameron, Harvey P. 
Smith, and Atlee B. & Robert M. Ayres) that 
the houses they designed and the suburban 
neighborhoods in which these are located re- 
main the most desirable places to live in their 
respective cities. Comprehensive planning, 
building controls, and inspired architectural de- 
sign that strikes the right balance between so- 
cial convention and personal inclination suc- 
cessfully calmed the instability in urban resi- 
dential real estate that produced such anxiety in 
the 1920s. But the price came high: economic 
zoning and rigorous exclusionary practices 
combined with an architecture in which the fac- 
tor of make-believe proved so troubling intel- 
lectually that it could not be sustained, despite 
its general popularity. 


20/80 VISION 

Architectural and urbanistic practices of the 
1920s, when examined critically, elicit both 
admiration and discontent. Their unresolved 
contradictions mirror our own. It is not consol- 


ing to realize the extent to which the intense ur- 
banity of big-city downtowns resulted from 
building typologies determined by then-current 
real estate practices, the same system of formu- 
las that, 60 years later, has wreaked such havoc. 
It is dispiriting to see how ineffective architects, 
despite their formal proficiency, proved to be at 
imposing architectural and urbanistic order on 
the emerging typologies of the corridor street. 
Even the unqualified success story of the dec- 
ade, the garden suburb, rankles. Its insularity 
and limited accessibility are too obvious; its 
architectura! preferences are irrational and, to- 
day, crudely debased. 

To this one must contrast the virtues of the 
1920s: the ability to design at a range of scales, 
to accommodate the contending claims of civic- 
corporate identity and individual expression, to 
make architecture that feels as good to be in as 
to look at, to produce buildings, whether in the 
center of the city or on its restricted periphery, 
that fit their surroundings so well that they have 
transformed them into distinctive places. 
— 

Stephen Fox is a Fellow of the Anchorage 
Foundation of Texas. 


TEXAS SKYSCRAPERS 


IN THE 1920S 


By Jamie Lofgren 


he skyscraper—the most significant ar- 
| chitectural development of the modern 

age 一 had established itself as a power- 
ful symbol of American civilization in the early 
1900s. A flourishing economy in the first dec- 
ades of the century led to an unprecedented 
building boom across much of the country. The 
period was critical to the formation of many 
cities nationwide, and especially in Texas. 

The optimism and economic prosperity of 
Texas cities in the 1920s found expression in 
the skyscraper, as emerging cities sought to 
prove their urban status. Much more than office 
buildings, skyscrapers became monuments 10 
aspiration, placards of power and prestige. 

Skyscraper aesthetics also reached a zenith 
in the "205. Since the inception of the tall build- 
ing, architects had been secking an appropriate 
vertical expression—a skyscraper style. The pe- 
riod between 1910 and 1930 was the richest era 
in skyscraper design, with an eclectic smorgas- 
bord of historical styles to choose from. By the 
late 1920s, the classical and gothic experiments 
began to retreat before the influences of a new 
age. and a unique skyscraper style emerged. 

The first true skyscraper in Texas was tbe 
Amicable Building in Waco (1911). A marvel 
of economic and engineering showmanship by 
Sanguinet and Staats, it was at 22 stories the 
tallest building in the state for 11 years. The 
early development of skyscraper style in Texas 
can be seen in the classical Amicable Building 
and the exuberant Beaux Arts style of the Adol- 
phus Hotel in Dallas (1912), which give way to 
the use of gothic style in the nearby Busch 
(now Kirby) Building (1913), by Barnett, Hays 
& Barnett of St. Louis. 

By the 19205, the largest cities in Texas 
reached a climax of construction. Rapid urbani- 
zation and provincial growth, bankrolled by the 
oil boom, planted a modern crop of skyscrapers 
that towered over the prairies. Skyscrapers 
were built in a variety of styles in cities across 
the state, and a number of outstanding ex- 
amples still stand, although many are gone. 

The 29-story Magnolia (later Mobil) Build- 
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Amicable Building, Waco 


Alfred Bossom's neo-classical Magnolia Building. Dallas 
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ing in Dallas (1922) displaced Waco's Ami- 
cable Building as tallest in the state. Designed 
by prominent New York architect Alfred Bos- 
som, it followed the pattern set by the Equitable 
Building in New York (1915). The building's 
light well is turned to face the street and its two 
massive blocks rise straight up in a towering U- 
shape. Spare classical details contribute to the 
rather severe character of this early giant. The 
1925 Hilton Hotel in Dallas, by Lang & Witch- 
ell, shows the influence of Bossom’s design at à 
smaller scale. 

Another building drawing on a classical ex- 
pression, John Eberson's 
Niels Esperson Building 
(1927) in Houston manifests 
the elaborate stage-set ten- 
dencies popularized by 
Beaux Arts proponents 
McKim, Mead and White of 
New York. The 32-story 
building's dramatically 
stepped masses culminate in 
à six-story "choragic monu- 
ment," a columned memorial 
to Esperson. 

On the opposite end of the 
stylistic spectrum, the Medi- 
cal Arts Building in San An- 
tonio (1926), by Ralph H. 
Cameron, exhibits the pictur- 
esque qualities of a free and 
romantic adaptation of the 
gothic style. A rare commer- 
cial example of the “chateau- 
esque" style, the design combines ornate gothic 
elements with a mansard roof and tiered hex- 
agonal tower. The Norwood Tower in Austin 
(1929), by Giesecke and Harris, is a later and 
more typical version of the gothic skyscraper, 
although its form begins to suggest the set-back 
massing of the later art deco style, the build- 
ing's ornament is purely gothic. 

Three major events influenced skyscraper 
design in the 1920s: enactment of the New 
York City zoning ordinance of 1916 (which re- 
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Niels Fiperson Building, detail 


quired that buildings step back to preserve day- 
light on city streets, later dramatically illus- 
trated by Hugh Ferriss); Eliel Saarinen’s mod- 
emistic entry to the Chicago Tribune Tower 
competition of 1922; and the 1925 Expasition 
des Arts Decoratifs in Paris. By the end of the 
decade, architects working in New York City 
had synthesized these elements into a dramatic 
new skyscraper style that inspired what Rem 
Koolhaas, in Delirious New York, calls “ecstasy 
about architecture;" both the classical and 
gothic styles gave way to art deco (a name de- 
rived from the 1925 Paris exhibition). 

The art deco skyscraper style was à popular 
attempt to embody "the spirit of the age." It 
combined historic tradition with an optimistic 
view of the future and, while representative of 
the machine age, it was not mechanistic in ex- 
pression. The stepped-back massing, strong 
vertical lines, crowning tops, and luxurious or- 
nament of Manhattan's skyscrapers, publicized 
both in the architectural press and the popular 
media, were emulated by smaller cities seeking 
to be modem and progressive. The Gulf Build- 
ing in Houston (1929) and the O.T. Bassett 
Tower in El Paso (1930) are exceptional local 
examples of the set-back art deco form. 

The Gulf Building. by Houston architect 
Alfred C. Finn, is a 30-story square brick tower 
on a six-story limestone base. The building’s 
several setbacks culminate in a bristling crown 
LEhprion s bucraneum ornament appears ai the entrance and at the peak of the choragic monument of abstract finials. 
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An early example of the gothic stvle 
in skyscraper expression was the 
Dallas National Bank Building in 
Dallas, BELOW, designed by Co- 
burn & Smith and built in 1927 
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Medical Arts Building, San Antonio, 1926: free-style gothic Trost & Trost's O.T. Bassett Tower, El Paso, 1930 
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Henry Trost designed the O.T. Bassett 
Tower, using a strong vertical expression to 
make it look much taller than its 15 stories. Its 
step-backs lead to a steeply pitched roof. Clad 
in yellow brick and buff stone, the building is 
trimmed in colorful art deco ornament. 

Other Texas skyscrapers from the era bear 
similar stylistic marks. The Smith Young Tower 
in San Antonio (1929), designed by San Anto- 
nio architects Atlee B. and Robert M. Ayres, is 
an irregular octagonal tower clad in brown 
brick and terra-cotta, with green accents and a 
pyramidal roof. Like the Gulf Building. it uses 
à combination of art deco and gothic detail and d 
ab richly omamented lobby. The irregularly octagonal Smith Young Tower of 1929 in San Antonio, by Ayres and Ayres, combines 

Ornament is the most important feature of gothic and art deco decoration 
tbese buildings. It plays an important role in 
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The Real Estate Building, San Anto- 
mu. RIGHT. was designed by Adams 
A Athos and huilt in 1928. FAR 
NIGHT, the Petroleum Building. 
Houston. was designed by Alfred 
Been and built in 1927. These two 
Inuidines ure among those that show 
the development of the art deco sky- 
© taper sole from elaborations of 
lord stvlistic roots 
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giving the large buildings' masses a human 
scale and in providing historical continuity in 
an architectural language that is already used 
and understood, making these skyscrapers not 
only more comprehensible to people but more 
compatible with smaller neighboring buildings. 

On a large scale, ornament breaks up the 
large block with setbacks and the composition 
of vertical and horizontal lines. The designs of 
the Gulf, Smith Young, and O.T. Bassett build- 
ings are all carefully composed to emphasize 
height: using setbacks to taper the towers, win- 
dows arranged in channels with recessed span- 
drels, and continuous vertical piers, the archi- 
tects stressed upward direction. The setbacks 
are also lavishly detailed; the Smith Young 
Tower's setbacks feature gargoyles, while the 
O.T. Bassett Tower's end in eagle busts. 

The top of the building is also à critical part 
of the design. Skyscrapers in the '20s met the 
sky with grace and a dramatic flourish, direct- 
ing human eyes toward the heavens. The top es- 
tablishes the character of the building and its 
shape becomes an important part of the skyline. 
The gothic tradition, emphasizing projecting 
vertical elements, had introduced a picturesque 
silhouette to skyscraper design. The art deco 
style continued to place a special emphasis on 
the building top. The crown of the Gulf Build- 
ing, for example, demonstrates both the pictur- 
esque and structural implications of the art deco 
tradition. Its abstract sculptural projections are 
reminiscent of gothic finials, but continue the 
lines of the structure below, Both the Smith 
Young and O.T. Bassett towers end in steeply 
pitched roof "hats" that are further ornamented 
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with dormer windows and decorative trim. 

At close range, the ornament employed on 
each of these buildings provides yet another 
layer of symbolism and visual activity. The 
base of the Gulf Building provides perhaps the 
best example. It features creamy limestone 
abraded into horizontal wave patterns. Entries 
are set into three-story portals outlined by scal- 
loped molding, with elaborate bronze screens. 
Geometric scroll and prism motifs decorate 
windows and setbacks, and second-story win- 
dows feature unique cast-iron surrounds. 

In addition to these lavishly omamented 
lower-level bases and entrances, lobbies be- 
came art forms in themselves—everything from 
office directories to doorknobs played a part in 
the total design. The Gulf Building elevator 
lobby's colorful handkerchief vaults feature 
molded-plaster ornament in stylized sunbursts. 

The base of the Smith Young Tower is also 
richly ornamented, but with more traditional 
gothic details. A two-story base of cream-col- 
ored terra-cotta features large segmental-arched 
openings with copper awnings and an entrance 
recessed within a massive segmental arch. At 
the second level, a series of windows is topped 
with pointed arches in an elaborate frieze punc- 
tuated by crocketed finials. The gothic elevator 
lobby is a fantastic vaulted space with ornate 
bronze grills, chandeliers, and elevator doors. 

The O.T. Bassett Tower's art deco ornament 
of terra-cotta, granite, and marble is concen- 
trated primarily at the two-story base. An 
elaborate entrance aedicula features a colorful 
assemblage of floral and animal forms, geomet- 
ric abstractions, and decorative human heads 
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The lavishly detailed ground-floor spaces of Alfred C. Finn's Gulf Tower in Houston of 1929 show how ornament and structure were unified in the art deco style 
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Mone. mend, and terra-cotta details articulate the base of 
Finn i Gulf Building 
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The Gulf Building, LEFT, is Houston's best-known 
gothic-deco skyscraper; it still stands tall on the north 
west side of downtown. BELOW, one of a series of murals 
that depict the city's history 


(including the architect's), framing the door and 
embracing the windows of the second floor. 

Representing the technological and material 
advances of modern society, these buildings 
symbolized the heroic human figure, conquer- 
ing new frontiers in a new age. With the suc- 
cess of the modern movement, however, sky- 
scrapers became less connected with tradition, 
less human, more machine-like. Stripped of 
meaningful ornament, traditional window open- 
ings, and recognizable entrances, skyscrapers 
became mute giants, disconnected from the 
human spirit. 

The 1980s have seen à new skyscraper age 
that looks back to the 1920s, to crowning tops 
and glamorous lobbies, to a renewed concem 
for scale and symbolism. Philip Johnson's 
Transco Tower in Houston and Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill's Texas Commerce Tower in 
Dallas are just two examples of a national trend 
back to à romantic eclecticism in skyscraper 
design. =e 


Texas architect Jamie Lofgren 
now works at Kaplan, McLaugh 
lin, Diaz in San Francisco 


"Steel processing plant,” by Chris E. Petrash 
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IS MODERNISM 
REVERSIBLE? 


By Joel Warren Barna 


harles Jencks, in his new 
j book Post-Modernism: 

The New Classicism in 
Art and Architecture, says that the 
first and most important lesson of 
post-modernism is that, “in its 
continuous evolution, the classi- 
cal language has been trans- 
formed over time and ties genera- 
tions together in a common pur- 
suit. Artists and architects who 
work on archetypal problems will 
naturally come to related solu- 
tions, which serve to pull history 
together into a continuum and 
even, on a cultural level, make 
history reversible." 

Jencks, one of the decade's 
most prolific champions of post- 
modernism, calls history “revers- 
ible” not in the sense that it can 
be rolled back or undone, but in 
the sense that participants in the 
historical continuum can be said 
at times to tunnel backwards un- 
der the terms of their present 
predicament and connect up with 
the sources that informed the sen- 
sibilities and work of their prede- 
cessors. In this way, Jencks ar- 
gues, earnest, historically correct 
classicism, without insider's 
jokes, has again become a viable 
option for today's architects. 

Jencks's insight is recalled by 
an event that could hardly seem 
more unrelated. It was "Aspira- 
tions Toward Architectural Purity: 
A Study of Industrial Form," an 
exhibit of photographs of indus- 
trial and vernacular buildings that 
was mounted by architects Ste- 
ven L. Edwards, J. Kevin Story, 
Chris E. Petrash, and Frank Wen 
at the University of Houston in 
early 1987. 

While attending the University 
of Houston, Edwards explains, 
each of the four begart looking for 
little-known buildings around 


"Vented Tower," by Steven Edwards 


Houston to study. “In the process 
we came across numerous indus- 
trial and agricultural buildings 
that we found very intriguing," 
Edwards says. Over time, they 
developed a group of photographs 
and set of affinities which coa- 
lesced into the show. 

With Le Corbusier's admoni- 
tion to "believe the words of en- 
gineers but beware of architects" 
as their prologue, the group 
opened the show with the follow- 
ing statement: 

“We as architects realize 
and appreciate the qualitative 
differentiation between the 
conceptual nature of archi- 
tectural design and the prob- 
lem-solving nature of indus- 
trial societies. Within the 
functionalism found in indus- 
trial form an architectural 
clarity and simplicity exists 
that we can ieam from and 
apply towards our individual 
conceptual ideals. 
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Warehouse 81," by Chris E. Petrash 


"Storage facility," by Kevin Story "Hulling facility,” by Steven Edwards 


“Hockley, Texas," by Steven Edward 
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"Our intention in this pur- 
suit of architectural purity is 
not a re-use of forms found, 
but rather an understanding 
of the underlying essence 
that makes these forms nec- 
essary. The underlying es- 
sence of any archetypal form 
is the sum of the processes 
which created it. The indus- 
trial archetype which disre- 
gards architectural aesthetics 
achieves through its prob- 
lem-solving. formal inven- 
tion. The architect that has 
complete regard for architec- 
tural aesthetics can use his/ 
her conceptual design abili- 
ties beyond just problem 
solving and aspire toward in- 
ventive architectural purity. 

“To understand the es- 
sence of form is to under- 
stand the power of its pu- 
rity.” 
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Even in these post-modem 
times, few will forget that in Vers 
Une Architecture Le Corbusier 
also praised the purity of 
America’s vernacular buildings, 
comparing them and other aspects 
of the growing industrial world 
with the architecture of ancient 
Greece. 

Edwards, Petrash, Story, and 
Wen do not intend to undertake a 
project as comprehensive as 
Corbu's, but what they show is 
that not only classicism, but mod- 
emism, can be seen as a contin- 
uum, not just the expression of a 
particular moment. By linking up 
with l'esprit nouveau, tbese ar- 
chitects are trying to find a way 
back to the wellsprings of modern 
architecture. They succeed in 
showing that modernism is 
reversible, ammm 


Du Holler Field,” by Chris E. Petrash 
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A LITTLE SYNERGY 


In Which a Houstonian Considers Helping His City Create an Experience 


By Donald Barthelme 


or less powerless, doesn’t have much to say 

about the city that surrounds him. This disen- 
franchisement is not the result of a plot or cabal. It’s 
the result of ceding power to the experts, whether 
they are experts in design, finance, or simply busy 
Deavers who “get things done.” Is light rail better for 
Houston than heavy rail? I don't know; I could read 
all of Metro’s surveys and still not know. The citizen 
is asked to decide things he is not in a position to de- 
cide. My instinct is that heavy rail is appropriate to 
New York, Moscow, Paris, London, and Tokyo, 
probably not Houston, but instinct is all I’ve got. 
Here is where the tattered cliché, "I don't know about 
art but I know what I like," takes on fresh meaning. 
The citizen is almost by definition a non-expert; we 
are lucky if he knows what he likes. 

This points to a considerable anomaly in the plan- 
ning process. The planners don't want me to vote on 
light vs. heavy rail because I don't know enough—1 
haven't studied the question, I am an uninformed and 
thus unintelligent voter. Yet they are forced by law to 
submit these proposals to me, even though I go to the 
polls, if | go, wearing a dunce cap. Metro would ar- 
gue that it has undertaken campaigns of education on 
the matter, but in the normal course these are cam- 
paigns not of education but of persuasion: the experts 
have already decided what is good for me and they 
want me to vote in such a way as to facilitate this pre- 
determined end. 

The sticking point here is the quality of the experts. 
Are they good experts or lousy experts? We have the 
same problem in terms of the nation's business, 
which we cede to the Congress, the executive, and the 
courts. The Congress, expert in all manner of things, 
does much that I don't want it to do, including the 
creation of the $2.3-trillion deficit as of August 1987 
and the move to cut Social Security inflation adjust- 
ments for old people— neither of them things I want, 
both done in my name and endorsed by battalions of 


T he citizen, in relation to urban design, is more 
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experts. What one does not, in general, hear is Philip 
Johnson denouncing one of his own projects, [as he 
did while taking part in a session recorded for The 
Charlottesville Tapes| as “two million goddamn 
square feet that should not be built in this part of Bos 
ton.” In other words, I like my experts confused, un- 
certain, even fearful. 

In terms of the political establishment's contribu- 
tion to the process, it's a little much to ask that the 
mayor and city council of any very large city be 
architects or aestheticians. This kind of problem is 
usually delegated to a City Planning Commission, 
which is usually pretty well toothless—I don't mean 
just here, but everywhere. In the 19th century, Napo- 
leon III famously gave Baron Haussmann all of Paris 
for his canvas, and the boulevards, parks, and vistas 
that resulted are one of the glories of Western civili- 
zation. Can you imagine a City Planning Commissio 
that has the power of condemnation, as Haussmann 
had? Well, no, and perhaps it would be unwise to 
again give mere mortals such vast powers. If they'd 
been given to Le Corbusier in the 1930s, would his 
stuff have worked? I think not. < 

How much planning is healthy? Many theorists ar- 
gue for leaving things alone. To the very fashionable 
argument that the best planning is no planning, I mus 
enter a dissent—some planning, think, is better than 
no planning. What is to be avoided is any sort of to- 
talization, any sort of messianic dream. Albert Speer, 
Hitler's architect of choice, is what we don't want. 
Let the planners plan the left leg, the right shoulder, 
the pancreas, and possibly an ear—and forbid the rest 
of the civic corpus to them. 

Let me cite IO areas of Houston that I think have 
been done well, a list by no means exhaustive, and 
consider which part of a four-part equation has been 
operative in each case: (1) The Rice Campus, includ- 
ing the area from Hermann Park Zoo to Holcombe 
Boulevard, but excluding the Medical Center; (2) The 
Museum area, including North and South Boulevards 
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Galleria structures themselves, the surrounding 
_ less so; (5) The University of Houston campus, 
! with Texas shellstone and a certain architec- 
im restraint; (6) Downtown, with its several notable 
Iuildings and the grand civic enterprises such as 

» Wortham and the new convention center; (7) 

I Oaks, although visitors repeatedly ask, "Why 
dild they put such big houses on such relatively small 
* (8) The Memorial area and, on a smaller scale, 
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North and South MacGregor; (9) Elements of the 
Heights; (10) and Westheimer, for its espousement of 
values that contradict all of the above. 

You will note that five of the 10 are identifiably the 
work of developers, two the work of institutions, and 
three—the Museum area, downtown, and West- 
heimer—more or less just happened. The distinction 
is between an area that began with an overall plan, 
such as the Rice or, to a lesser degree, the Houston 


A Little Synergy, continued page 55 
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MBANK'S 
TRADE THEATER 


iy fus Dun Till 


he furious trading on Wall 

Mieti that culminated in 

Dctober Aths SOR-point 
T dones plummet kept even 
pi pants riveted to their 
TVs watching brokers scramble 
mule the Heber Jagged hours be- 
Td ithe usually downplay 
ERPs iny scenes. emphasiz- 
ins tee federally insured sensi- 
Iun mar Mhitank Dallas has cho- 
omen to make the trading 
和 wy the hean of its 60-story 
Kaun Place office tower in 
Dallas. designed by John Burgee 
A iets with Philip Johnson in 
See iain with HKS Architects, 
Tools qund Completed (ast year. 

The financial "stadium" is an 
PEU Sate foot trading floor 
ms ye Mery atrium banking 
Pall Wesiened by 3D/Intemational, 
Pile Computers, monitors, 
News th hers, and telecommunica- 
None Shipment connect the trad- 
Ero om the floor to worldwide 
MUR A bridge from the main, 
boa Street entrance runs 16 feet 
sve the middle of the market 
Bonn. and balconies on each of 
We Noor overhead allow custom- 
go wmple opportunity to peer 
Won at scurrying brokers. 

Through sight and sound,” 
zs James Gardner, MBank 
Plies © chairman and chief ex- 
mue otficer, “some of the mys- 
In wt banking is revealed. The 
KRNS amd vitality... vill invigo- 
Pale the bank and create excite- 
Inent for both retail and commer- 
PHI custemers. " 

MEC cep and MBank offices, 
aen designed by 3D/1, occupy 
Hors sis through 20 in the tower. 

In the public areas, polished, 
ep red Spanish rojo alicante 
Herbie trames the building's 55- 


Boost glass-filled archway; the arch 
K Hanked by cream Italian bor- 
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Photography by Nick Merrick, 
Hedrich-Blessing 


ticino classico marble pilasters, 
which are tied in to cornices on 
each of the balconies. The cream 
marhle of the balustrade contin- 
ues in the floor throughout the 
hall, punctuated by a diagonal 
pattern of black Spanish negro 
marquina marble squares. Cast- 
bronze grillwork fills voids be- 
tween balusters on each balcony. 

High above the tiered balconies 
and the trading floor, a glass- 
paned barrel vault lets light pour 
in. Dark American cherry panels 
line the walls below the vault in 
classical pilasters, arches, and 
comices. The lower balconies are 
finished in lighter panels, inte- 
grated with inlaid soffits. 

Careful attention to materials 
and detailing was fundamental to 
3D/T's design, says Jim Baker, 
senior vice president and director 
of the Dallas office. "Our chal- 
lenge,” he explains, “was to take 
the bank 's...trading room 
operation, vaults, computer 
rooms, security stations, and fur- 
niture to house CRTs and main- 
tain à traditional image success- 
fully integrated with high tech- 
nology requirements." 

During the workday, sunlight 
floods through the atrium, the 
grand arch, and the generous win- 
dows that line the side walls of 
the balconies. At night, dramatic 
downlighting heightens the 
warmth of the cherry wall fin- 
ishes and the shimmer of the pol- 
ished marble. The stepped balco- 
nies, which project 15 feet farther 
out with each successive level, 
generate the dramatic space that 
is the essence of the banking hall, 
although the resulting balcony 
strips along the Ervay Street wall 
appear to have little real use. 

Stull, 3D/T's opulent Momen- 
tum Place interior confronts the 


Spanish and ftalian marbles meet American cherry panels at the grand arch 


Balconies, ABOVE. and the upper level, BELOW, of the vast banking hall 


continuing stock market drama in 
stately defiance. It is an architec- 
tural argument for optimism in 
the state's business future. 
— 


PROJECT: Momentum Place, 
MBank Dallas Headquarters 
ARCHITECT: 3D/International. 
Dallas Office 

CLIENT: MBank Dallas 
CONTRACTOR: HCB Contrac- 
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Non-Shading! New “no-fault” Polyblend is 
revolutionary because it is the only ceramic tile grout 
specifically designed to eliminate shading. It is also 
more stain and mildew resistant, applies faster and 
easier, has increased bond strength and adhesion... 
without the use of latex additives or admixes. Just add 
water and you get the most dense, smooth surface 
ever. Based on latest polymer chemistry, new “no-fault” 
, p Polyblend is available in 
E m a spectrum of 47 colors. For 
more information and color 
cards, contact your Custom 
distributor or call us today. 


* I * 


"i Jn l j 1 | 
6511 SALT LAKE AVENUE, BELL, 

CA 90201 (213) 582-0846 

1714 109TH ST., GRAND PRAIRIE, 

IX 75050 (214) 641-6996 

2125 SWEETWATER INDUSTRIAL Bl 
LITHIA SPRINGS, GA 40057 
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Rick Grunbaum 


The 1988 
Ceramic Tile 
Institute 
Awards 


Color, Pattern, 
and Durability 


area professionals in the ce- 

ramic-tile industry formed 
the Ceramic Tile institute of North 
Texas (CTINT). The institute is 
now the second of two related ce- 
ramic-tile organizations, joining 
the Ceramic Tile Institute of Amer- 
ica, based in California. CTUNT of- 
fers technical support, product- 
testing services, and tile standards 
and information to architects, con- 
tractors, and tile suppliers. 

CTUNT promotes the tile industry 
through various programs and 
services, including the 1988 Ce- 
ramic Tile Institute of North Texas 
Awards. The awards program rec- 
ognizes exemplary applications of 
ceramic tile in projects that were 
completed during 1987 in a five- 
county area around Dallas. Al- 
though only members of CTI/NT 
could submit projects, Mark Sick- 
mann, manager of the Dal-Tile dis- 
tributorship in Richardson and 
chairman of the awards committee, 
says, "We wanted to recognize the 
entire group involved on the proj- 
ect: the architect, the designer, the 
tile contractor, and the supplier." 

Judges for the contest were "ac- 
tive members of the institute—" 
Sickmann says, "some of the top 
professionals in the industry." The 
judges visited each site, making 
sure the tile had been properly 
specified and applied before con- 
sidering the project's overall qual- 
ity of design and construction. m 


l ast year, a group of Dalias- 
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COMMERCIAL CATEGORY: FIRST PLACE 


Project: Hughes Trigg Center, Southern Methodist University. Architect: Harwood K. 
Smith & Partners, Dallas (Lynn Perry, project designer), Tile contractor: Ray Boyd Con- 
struction (entrant), General contractor: Clark Morris. Type of material: 8-by-8-inch por- 
celain tile by Dal-Tile. Description of Project: Lynn Perry, project designer, says “We 
used porcelain tile in most of the public areas and circulation because of its durability 
and because we wanted to accent traffic flow and define circulation paths. The tile gave 
us the range of colors and flexibility we needed. In the student union cafeteria, floor tile 
and glazed tile made the space feel more the way we wanted—more like a food court." 


E 
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photograph try John Benoist 
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COMMERCIAL CATEGORY: 

SECOND PLACE 

Project: Pacific Street Grill. Architect 
Vivian-Nichols Associates, Dallas, (Paula 
DeMarco, designer). Tike contractor: Al 
Smith Tile Co., Richardson. General con- 
tractor: Dal-Mac Construction. Type of 
material: 4-by-4-inch ceramic tile by Dal- 
Tile’ (entrant). Description of Project: 
Reggi Nichols, a partner in the firm Vivian- 
Nichols, says, "Pacific St. Grill was within 
an office-building complex, where the cli- 
entele ranged from administrative assis- 
tants to corporate officers. In one restau- 
rant, it was necessary to appeal to various 
functions and tastes. With the use of tile, 
we were able to integrate architecture and 
interior design into a consistent, strong 
image." 
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SPECIALTY CATEGORY: 

SECOND PLACE 

Project. Brookhaven Country Club, Farm- 
ers Branch. Architect: Malone May Archi- 
tects, Inc., Arlington (Roben May, project 
architect, Steven Farr, designer). Tile con- 
tractor: Ed Flores Tile Company, Garland 
General contractor: Ali Aghassibake, 
CCA. Type of material: supplied by Knox 
Tile* (entrant). Description of Project 
Architect Robert May says, "The project 
was a small shower and whirlpool addi- 
tion to a country club. It was a totally en- 


closed, wet area that might otherwise have been dark, too. We used the tile for easy 
maintenance. We also got color and active patterning.^ 


HORIZONTAI. SURFACE CATEGORY: 
FIRST PLACE 

Project. Forest Lane Porsche Audi, Dallas. 
Architect: Craycroft Architects, Dallas 
(Tim Pool, project manager). Tile contrac- 
tor: Grissom Tile, Denton. General con- 
tractor: E. L. Jones. Type of material: 12- 
by-12-inch granite tiles, supplied by 
American Tile* (entrant). Description of 
Project. Tim Pool of Craycroft Architects 
says, "There were really two main reasons 


we used the polished black tile in this project: we wanted a dark background to really 
make the showroom sizzle, and we wanted to respond to the sleek, high-tech nature of 
the cars. Durability was important, too; the owner's previous dealership had a vinyl-tile 
floor that was redone three times due to wear.” 


HORIZONTAL SURFACE CATEGORY: 
SECOND PLACE 

Project: Dailas Chamber of Commerce, 
Dallas. Architect: André Staffelbach De- 
signs (Sandy Strand, project manager, Mary 
McAdoo, construction manager). Tile con- 
tractor. Dimensions in Stone and Glass 
Type of material: supplied by Knox Tile* 
(entrant). Description of Project: Sandy 
Strand says, "The briefing area of the 
chamber that we dealt with will be used 
for international marketing, so we wanted 
a clean and sleek look. We used polished 


black tiles throughout the reception and formal areas with 2-by-2 salt-and-pepper tiles at 
the edges. Tbe whole idea was to make it look international." 
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SPECIALTY CATEGORY: FIRST PLACE 
Project- Meadows Junior High School. 
Architect: Claycomb & Associates. Tile 
contractor- Custom Tile, Dallas. General 
contractor: Ken Isdue, Cedar Hills. Type 
of material: supplied by Dal-Tile* 
(entrant). Description of Project: Kevin 
Smith of Claycomb Architects savs, "We 
had to use a foundation that allowed for 
differential movement, so ceramic floor tile 
gave us the necessary flexibility. Since it's a 
school, we knew the interior surface would 
take a lot of abuse; but we still wanted low 
maintenance and color opportunities. The 
tile allowed us to create different design 
elements on floors and walls.” 


Domestic & Imported 
Tile, Marble & Slate 


Representing: 
Crossville 
Florida Tile 
Summitville 
International American Ceramics 
Monarch 
Jasba 
Villeroy & Boch 
Fritztile 
Impo 
Ro-Tile 
Hasting's 
Winburn 
Adobe 
Florida Brick & Clay 


DALLAS -( 214 ) 243-2477 
2839 Merrell Road , 


DALLAS- (214) 343-5733 
11420 Plano Road 


DESOTO- ( 214 ) 228-0066 


1707 Falcon Drive Suite 106 
FT. WORTH -( 817) 924-2232 
200 East Felix 


AUSTIN -(512) 837-2844 
2020 Rutland 


LONGVIEW - (214) 757-7762 
1608 East Whaley 
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American Tile Supply... here to help you 
make the right decision for the right reasons. 


The choice is clear. 


Crossville Ceramics, 
out-front in porcelain 
tile technology. 


Beauty = Durability = Value 


Formerly available from Switzerland and now produced in 
Tennessee, Crossville Ceramic tiles have low 日 2O absorption, 
acid proofness, through-body color, and precise size tolerances 
Aesthetic options include a granite type or monochromatic 
colors. Crossville porcelains are available in an unpolished 

and polished surface 


DALLAS DESOTO FT WORTH AUSTIN LONGVIEW / TEXAS 


Circle 39 on Reader inquiry Card 


SINGLE FAMILY LIVING UNITS 
CATEGORY: FIRST PLACE 

Project: Don and June Williams Rest- 
dence, Heath. Tile contractor: Edward 
Flores Tile Company”, Garland (entrant) 
Type of material: variety. Description of 
Project: Edward Flores says, “In the pool 
cabana, the owner wanted a durable, wa- 
terproof finish, so we used a three-quarter- 
inch concrete-bodied tile with a slate tex 
ture, glazed on-site, and finished with a 
waterproofing sealer. The entire project 
was a 10,000-square-foot residence with 
the cabana and a maid's quarters. Tile was 
used in many places, especially in the bathrooms, because of the variety of finishes, col 
ors, and patterns that were possible. 


PEOPLE ARE 
WALKING ALL 
OVER US AGAIN. 


D'Hanis Brick & Tile Company is back in production of clay 
products that have been traditionally recognized and 
preferred throughout the southwest for almost à century. 


* Floor tile 
* Structural clay tile 
+ Roofing tile 


* Dry Pressed brick 

* Antique brick 

* Solid clay pavers 
(velour/smooth) 


All materials possess that handmade appearance of pleasing 
warm earth tones so unique and characteristic of the D'Hanis 
clay products. It is our objective to manufacture these fine clay 
products of superior quality and more competitively priced 
than ever before. 


Please contact us for your clay products needs, 


Kb 


D'HANIS —— 
brick & Tile Company 
PO. BOX 308, D'Hanis, TX 78850 922 Isom, San Antonio, TX 78216 


512-363-7636 512-525-8142 
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SINGLE FAMILY-LIVING UNITS 
CATEGORY: SECOND PLACE 

Project: Randy Lively Residence, Las 
Colinas, Architect; Peelham Group, Dallas 
(Tim Peelham, project designer), Tile con- 
tractor: Noe Urias, Dallas. Type of mate- 
rial: variety, supplied by American Tile* 
(entrant). Description of project: The 
Lively Residence contrasts the clean, pol- 
ished feel of marble with soft, biege car 
peting. The 12-by-12-inch tiles carry the 
marble look from the entry area to an ir- 
regular octagonal living area where the tile 
picks up again in the fireplace finish 


APARTMENTS AND CONDOMINIUMS 
CATEGORY: FIRST PLACE 
Project: The Centrum, Dallas. Architect 
Rossetti & Associates, Dallas (Brenda Stu 
bel, Phillip Dangerfield, and William 
Ahlstrom, design team). Tile contractor 
Dal-Worth Tile* (entrant). General con- 
tractor: Avery Mays. Type of material 
Granite and ceramic tile by American 
Olean, Description of project: The Cen 
trum is a mixed-use development in the 
Oaklawn community of Dallas, Street-level 
retail space is topped by nine floors of of 
fices. The building's mass is completed by 
an additional eight floors of condiminiums 
with tile-paved terraces. Tile in the foyers, 
bathrooms, and floors throughout the con- 
dominium arca allowed the designers to 
embody the Oaklawn community in their 
project through architectural detailing and 
imagery 
IESE IH EEE 
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If He had to do it 
all over again, 


ed still 


choose 
stone. 


| py | here are some people who feel 
| iW building with masonry is ancient 
E history. That today, there are just 
more practical materials to use. 
Well, that's their opinion, but we 
don't happen to agree, Because 
the same practical reasons peoplc 
built with masonry ages ago, 
makes even more sense today. 
The fact is, for a long time now 
masonry has been recognized for 
its natural building qualities, its 
natural beauty, its natural in- 
sulating properties, and its 
natural durability. 


That's why some of man's 
greatest contributions to the 
world have been made with stone. 
There's even one. ..that wasn't 
contributed by man. So you see 
masonry was made for building. 
And today you'll find masonry 
has reached even greater heights 
in design flexibility and versatility. 
After all, He chose it to carry His 
message then, why not choose it 
to convey your concept, today. 


To find out all the facts about 
creating with masonry, call or 
write us. 


Masonry Institute of Texas 


H 
5100 Westheimer, Suite 200 
Houston, Texas 77056 « (713) 968-6550 
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COMMERCIAL 
CATEGORY: 

SECOND PLACE 
Project: Pacific Street 
Gnil. Architect: Vivian- 
Nichols Associates, Dal- 
las, (Paula DeMarco, 
designer). Tile contrac- 
tor: Al Smith Tile Co., 
Richardson. General 
contractor. Dal-Mac 
Construction. Type of 
material. +4-by-4-inch 
ceramic tile by Dal-Tile* 
(entrant). Description 
of Project: Reggi 
Nichols, a partner in the 
firm Vivian-Nichols, 
says, "The checkerboard 
tile element we created 
was fundamental to the 


design concept. The col- 


ors, in black and cream, 
created a tailored image 
for rhe business envi- 
ronment. The location 
of the installation cre- 


ated a visual focal point. The tile material itself also created a fun. spirited therne that car- 
ried through the entire restaurant in a banding motif, which unified the design." 


ADD A DESI 
TO YOUR DECOR... 


VERTICAL APPLICATIONS CATEGORY: 
SECOND PLACE 

Project: Texas Tile and Marble Building 
Architect: Enloe & Summers (Carol 
Young, designer, Emily Summers, panner- 
in-charge). Tile contractor: Robin Stone. 
Dallas. General contractor. Alan Merritt, 
Dallas. Type of material: mosaic tile by 
American Olean” (entrant). Description 
of Project: According to Carol Young of 
Enloe & Summers, “The design concept 
was to create a working showroom, where 
designers could create their own designs 
on work tables provided for that purpose. 
My goal was to display as much tile as 
possible in the space, without the visual 
effect becoming distracting.” mem 


GNER TOUCH 


WITH THE DISTINCTIVE ELEGANCE OF FLORIDA TILE. 


Remodeling, redecorating or building a new home? Enhance its beauty and 
value by choosing rich Florida Tile ceramic tile for your floors, walls, vanities or 
counter tops. We have a selection of colors, patterns and textures to suit any 


style, any room. 


Visit our showroom today or call for an a 
Of course. 


florida tile 
ceramic center 


5844 - A9th Street 


ppointment — no charge or obligation, 


806-793-3688 


Lubbock Texas 79424 
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FIANDRE 
duplicate the luxurious 
sheen of granite in a polished 
The beauty and prestige of 
natural granite without 
_ high cost. The strength to 

withstand constant use, it 
harsh environments, water 
and fire. AIEN 


absorption, staining » 
Harder than granite, yet — 
every inch as attractive. 


"———————————————————À—À—-" ——)—J——- ———— 
In the U.S.A. and Canada: TRANS CERAMICA LTD., P.O. Box 795, Elk Grove Village, iL 60009 phone 312/350-1555 
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For More Information On Ceramic Tile 


Acme Tile Co., 11271 Leo Lane, Dal- 
las, TX 75229, 214/247-5333, Con- 
tact: Gerald DeCone 


American Marazzi Tile, 2860 Virgo 
Lane. Dallas, TX 75229, 214/620- 
TILE, Contact: James Jacobson 


American Tile Supply. 2839 Merreli 
Rd., Dallas, TX 75229, 214/243-2377, 
Contact: David Dowdy 


American Tile Supply. 11420 Plano 
Rd., Dallas, TX 75243, 214/343-5733, 
Contact: Al Beltran 


American Tile Supply. 200 E. Felix. 
Fr. Wonh, TX 76115. 817/924-2232, 
Contact: Fred Dean 


Ray Boyd Construction Systems, 
210 Katy, Garland, TX 75040, 214, 
272-1548, Contact: Pat Boyd 


C-Cure Chemical Co., Ine., P. O. 
Box 920906, Houston, TX 77292- 
0906, 714/697-2024, Contact: Char- 
les J. Johansen, Jr. 


Custom Building Products. 1715 
109th St.. Grand Prairie, TX 75050, 
214/641-6996, Contact: Gerald 
Hansen 


Dal-Tile Corp., 1004 S. Sylvania, Ft. 
Worth, TX 76111, 817/429-0004, 
Contact: Dick Claunch 


Dal-Tile Corp.. 1101 5. Sherman, 
Richardson, TX 75081, 214/690- 
5724, Contact: Loyd Pits 


Dal-Tile Corp.. 8800 Shoal Creck 
Blvd., Austin, TX 78758, 512/454- 
4801, Contact: Barry Gillespie 


Dal-Tile Corp., 2505 Camp St., Car- 


rollton, TX 75006, 214/245-3185, 
Contact: Tim Peeler 
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Dal-Tile Corp., 1110 Cottonwood, 
Coleman, TX 76834. 915/625-4817. 
Contact: Billy Merryman 


Dal-Tile Corp.. P. O. Box 3350, 
Conroe, TX 77305, 409/856-5555, 
Contact: Carl Sorrel 


Dal-Tile Corp., 7834 C. F. Hawn Free- 
way, Dallas, TX 75217, 214/398- 
8362, Contact: Carroll Brennan 


Dal-Tile Corp.. 11129 Pelicano Dr.. El 
Paso, TX 79935, 915/593-3161, Con- 
tact: Tim Willis 


Dal-Tile Corp.. 9130 Meadow Vista, 
Houston, TX 77087, 713/643-2631, 
Contact: Larry Smith 


Dal-Tile Corp.. 6245 Brookhill #1, 
Houston, TX 77087, 713/774-2559, 
Contact: Sam Camp 


Dalworth Tile, P. O. Box 80347. 
Smithfield, TX 76180, 817/498-0581. 
Contact: Jerry Moore 


Danica's Ceramics, 3808 Arnold 
Place. Plano, TX 75074, 214/423- 
1227, Contact: Gary Martin 


Fitzgerald Tile Corp.. P. O. Box 966, 
Addison, TX 75001, 214/661-8995, 
Contact: Jim Fitzgerald 


Edward Flores Tile. 1713 Hilltop, 
Garland, TX 75042, 214/276-8843, 
Contact: Edward Flores 


Gcorge Floors, Inc., 11252 5now 
White Drive, Dallas, TX 75229, 214 
350-4847 or 484-1221, Contact: 
Rusty George 


Holt Tile, 1921 Ledgestone, Fr. Worth, 
TX 76132, 817/346-7866, Contact: 
Henry Holt 


ee E Ri 
Special Advertising Section 


IAC/Laufen Regional Sales Rep., 
2017 Ola St., Kaufman, TX 75142, 
214/932-2473, Contact: Joe P. Pick- 
ens 


Knox Tile & Marble, P. O. Box 
59427, Dallas, TX 75229, 214/243- 
6666, Contact: David Knox 


L&M Mfg., Inc., P. O. Box 35472, Dal- 
las, TX 75235. 214/631-3750, Con- 
tact: John Kirn 


Landscape Construction, 2314 Can- 
dleberry, Mesquite, TX 75149, 214 
285-8112, Contact: Bob Conroy 


Laticrete International, 1 Laticrete 
Park North, Bethany, CT 06525- 
3498, 203/393-0010, Contact: David 
Rothberg 


Billy Michaelis, P. O. Box 685, 
Celina, TX 75009, 214/248-8453, 
Contact: Billy Michaelis 


Monarch Tile Manufacturing Co., | 
East Twohig, San Angelo, TX 76903, 
915/655-9195, Contact: Scott 
Holcomb 


Oak Park Tile Co., Inc., 8441 Endi- 
coit Lane, Dallas, TX 75227, 214 
388-4461, Contact: George Evans 


Robinstone, Inc., 1810 Alonsdale 
Drive, Garland, TX 75040, 214/200- 
6605, Contact: Robin D. Morris 


Texas Tile & Marhle, 1525 Stemmons 
Freeway, Dallas, TX 75207, 214/741- 
6635, Contact: Alan Merritt 


SS SSS SS SSS 
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There’s a revolution 


underfoot. 


Prominence™ tile from GTE Engineered Ceramics 
sets new standards for ceramic floor tile. Now 
there's a revolutionary new floor tile that stands up 
to the most difficult commercial applications while 
providing designers with an exceptionally broad 
array of colors and sizes: Prominence"" tile. 

What makes Prominence™ tile so different from 
other tile? Glass. Prominence"" tile is the only com- 
mercial floor tile in the world made primarily from 
optical quality glass. That gives Prominence™ tile 
many physical advantages over ordinary ceramic 
tiles. And it's why we can offer Prominence'" tile in 
so many unique and interesting colors. 

Naturally, there's a lot more to know about 
Prominence'"" tile. If you'd like more information, call 
your local Prominence™ tile consulting distributor. 


MURS 
PROMINENCE” 


PO. Box 59427, Dalias, Texas (214) 243-6100 Teua aevo ics snctergoo7 
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Design Awards 
Call for Entries 


Celebrating its 34th year, TSA's Design Awards Program 


seeks to "D outstanding architectural projects by Texas 


firms and to promote public interest in architectural excel- 


lence. In the past, winners have come from one-person offices 


and the state's largest firms; they have ranged from simple 


one-room buildings to elaborate high-rise offices; and they 


have been built not only in Texas but worldwide 


Any work of architecture completed since Jan. 1, 1983 is 


eligible, including new buildings, restorations, adaptive uses 


projects, building complexes, urban designs, and interiors 


8 


e 
Texas architects are in | be covered in the year-end 
vited to submit one or more issue of Texas Architect and | 
entries for consideration by publicized in newspapers | 


an eminent jury. Winners 


and magazines throughout 


will be honored at a brun | the state. 

and slide mA A 

ing TSA's Annual = Look for full rules and entry 
in San Antonio, A, forms in the May/June 1988 


issue of Texas Architect 


In addition, the projects will 
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NEWS, continued from page 15 


from 19 companies last summer, eventu- 
ally selecting the Becon-Wackenhut 
Company, Houston, and Corrections Cor- 
poration of America, Nashville, to build 
and operate two 500-bed prerelease cen- 
ters each. Each center will cost $9-12 
million, with an eight-month construction 
period beginning after contract signing. 
Contract negotiations began after the Feb. 
5 selection of a final site in Kyle, south of 
Austin, to join sites in Bridgeport, north- 
west of Fort Worth; Venus, southwest of 
Dallas; and Cleveland, north of Houston. 
Site selection was delayed by public op- 
position in cities picked earlier. 

Becon-Wackenhur's architect is The 
Parker/Croston/Lackey/Blake Partner- 
ship, Austin; CCA will use 3D/Interna- 
tional, Houston. 

Although the centers will be privately 
managed, the TDC will monitor construc- 
tion and operations. The facilities must 
meet all applicable TDC and American 
Correctional Association standards, as 
well as standards set by federal rulings 
that affect the TDC system. 
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Schematic plan by the Parker/CrostoniLackev! 
Blake Partnership for a 500-bed prerelease center 

Once they are built, the medium-secu- 
rity facilities will house inmates who are 
within three to six months of release, al- 
though stays of up to two years are pos- 
sible. The centers will include mandatory 
education, counseling, and vocational 
programs, “This kind of program is not 
possible in other TDC facilities where 
you have so many different levels of in- 
mates," says Bob Owens, TDC's commit- 
tee chairman for coordinating the private 
contractors' participation. 

The layout of the building complex 
combines the general form of a school 
campus with that of a normal prison. The 
educational, recreational, and administra 
tive functions share a central building, 
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which is connected by covered passages 
to two 250-bed cell blocks. “Al the cells 
will have daylighting,” Parker/Croston/ 
Lackey/Blake's Jim Blake says. "Every- 
thing is designed to help the inmates re- 
adjust to normal life." 

Owens says the TDC is treating the 
centers as an experiment in inmate hous- 
ing. "Once these have been in operation 
for a while," he says, "the question will 
be. ‘How does it work?'" With continu- 
ing inmate population and state budget 
problems, Owens says, successful results 
may mean the next legislature will opt for 
more private facilities. 


— RDT 


HOWARD MEYER, FAIA, 1903-1988 


Architect Howard Meyer, FAIA, who 
died Jan. 10 at 84, practiced for more 
than 50 years in Dallas, and gave the city 
some of its most notable buildings. He 
was best known for Temple Emanu-El 
and 3525 Turtle Creek, both in Dallas, al- 


GLASS 
BLOCK 


CALL 


Houston (713) 644-1751 
Dallas (214) 358-1070 


e Many distinctive patterns 
e Immediately available 
e Competitively priced 


3637 West Alat 
at Timmons Lane, Suite 
Houston, Texas 7702 
Jenton Drive 
Suite 105, Dallas, Texas 75235 
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IS YOUR WORKERS’ 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
CARRIER PLAYING WITH 
A FULL DECK? 


If you haven't been dealt a full hand by your 
current workers’ compensation insurance 
carrier, throw it in and let AASC deal you a 
winning hand! 


For more information about the TSA Group 
Workers Compensation Plan's good deal, 
please contact Jennifer Miller at: 


ASSOCIATION ADMINISTRATORS & CONSULTANTS, INC. 
TSA Group Insurance Service Organization 

19000 MacArthur Boulevard, Suite 500 

Irvine, California 92715 


© 1.800-854-0491 Toll Free 
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though he designed many houses, 
schools, and churches across the state. 

Meyer was an exacting designer who 
embraced European modernism early in 
his career and stuck to a consistent, but 
rich and personal, style. He combined 
meticulous, soft design with traditional 
forms and materials. 

Meyer graduated from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1928, where he gained respect 


Howard Mever, FAIA 


for the Beaux Arts discipline, tradition, 
and emphasis on precise drawing. He 
worked briefly for William Lescaze and 
Bertram Goodhue, then spent a year in 
Europe with his wife Schon studying the 
International Style, especially the work of 
Le Corbusier. It was there that he found 
his architectural truth. “Corbu convinced 
me the new forms had great meaning,” 
Meyer once said. "He knew how to make 
geometry sing and could get more wit 
and charm out of a square than anyone," 

In many ways, Meyer's career was a 
continual refinement of his singular de- 
sign approach. His first work upon re- 
turning to the United States was a rever- 
ent salute to Le Corbusier's clean, crisp 
early work. He soon embraced a more 
sumptuous use of color and materials, 
however, that would sometimes be mis- 
taken for the work of Frank Lloyd Wright 
or O'Neil Ford. 

Meyer always designed a project 
twice, according to those who worked 
with him. He drew the ideal solution first, 
then inked another set of drawings that 
responded to the constraints of the budget 
and the client. In his thoroughness, too, 
he sometimes became stubborn. “Once 
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Howard got an idea down on paper it was 
hell to get him to change it,” recalls 
architect Howard Glazbrook, who 
worked with Meyer in the early 1970s. 
"He always listened and treated you as an 
equal, but he clung to that original idea." 

Meyer's office rarely had more than 10 
employees, even during the busy 1940s 
and 1950s. He was able to oversee a 
project's smallest details and ensure that 
his design was properly carried out. 

He once said contemporary architec- 
ture was, "just too cute, a dead end. For 
some reason people want more definition 
in their spaces, more stylization. But 
stylization that gets away from structure 
is mere decoration." 

Now, Meyer's body of work is being 
documented and preserved in several 
projects. The Lipshy-Clark House, built 
in Dallas in 1950, was recently restored 
and has received a historic preservation 
award from the Dallas Historic Preserva- 
tion League. Last year, Meyer donated 
his drawing collection to the University 
of Texas at Austin General Libraries’ 
Architectural Drawings Collection. The 
Center for the Study of American Archi- 
tecture hopes to publish the collection 
and organize an exhibit. In addition, the 
Center plans to distribute an hour-long 
video, directed by Jim Murray of West 
End Productions, Dallas, that covers 
Meyer's life and architecture and in- 
cludes interviews with the architect con- 
ducted by Dallas-based architecture critic 
David Dillon. Murray says the video 
should be finished in late spring. 


— RDT. from reports by David Dillon 


FORT WORTH CHAPTER/AIA 
SELECTS WINNING PROJECTS 


Seven projects by six firms were se- 
lected 1987 Design Award winners in the 
annual Fort Worth Chapter/AIA competi- 
tion. Ward Bogard & Associates-Archi- 
tects received the only honor award 
among the contests 34 entries. Multiple- 
award recognition went to Vestal + Loftis 
* Kalista Architects, Inc., for two elemen- 
tary schools the firm designed. 


Honor Award 
* Alps Office Building. Fort Worth, 
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Alps Office Building. Ward Bogard & Associates 


Treasure Tree, Bransford Architects 


historic/adaptive reuse, by Ward Bogard 
& Associates-Architects. 


Merit Awards 

* James E. Starrett Elementary School, 
Grand Prairie, general building, by Vestal 
+ Loftis + Kalista Architects, Inc. 

* Charlotte Anderson Elementary 
School, Arlington, general building, by 
Vestal * Loftis « Kalista Architects, Inc. 

* Treasure Tree—a gift shop for Japa- 
nese Garden, Fort Worth, general build- 
ing, by Bransford Architects. 


Citation Awards 
* Witherspoon Office Building. Fort 
Worth, general building, by Kirk Voich 4 


lookin 


K...... is an exciting new retaining wall 
System that's not only strong and functional 


you the quality of a premium-priced poured 
wall at a significantly lower cost 


By utilizing high-density precast 
concrete modules and unique high- 
strength fiberglass pins, a perma- 
nent wall can be constructed 
without mortar, skilled labor a 
poured footing or mechanical 
equipment. This means a 
Keystone retaining wall can 
be constructed in half the 
time of other wall systems 


For maximum design 
freedom, the 18" x 8& x 24' stand- 
ard module and the 18" x 4" x 12 


walls, even with the tightest radii 


fastest action 


ŽIELUELL 


Concrete Products, Inc. 


PO. Box 6396 + Tyler, TX 75711 + 1-800-235-8686 


ANNOUNCING 
Keystone...a — wail 
system that's easy to ins 

g and economical, too. 


but good looking and economical, too. It gives 


mini module come in a variety of colors and face patterns 
Angled sides of 30° make them easy to use for both concave and convex 


Write us today For free product literature and a scale model of 
Keystone Better yet, give us a call (toll free) at 1-800-233-8696 for 


Gist, Architect-Engineer. 

* Bryce Building, Fort Worth, historic/ 
adaptive reuse, by Cauble-Hoskins Archi- 
tects. 

* Residence and Weaving Studio— 
Remuda Ranch, Tarrant County, residen- 
tial, by Jackson and Ayers Architects, Inc. 


Judges for the competition were Vel 
Hawes, FAIA, EDI Architects, Inc., Dal- 
las; Joe M. McCall, principal of McCall- 
Harris Architecture, Dallas; and Julius M, 
Gribou, assistant professor of architec- 
ture, Texas A&M University, College 
Station. 


— RDT 
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NOW TWO CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED STORES... 


MILLER 


BLUEPRINT COMPANY NORTH 
10713 METRIC BLVD 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 837-8888 


MILLER 


BLUEPRINT CO. DOWNTOWN 
501 WEST 6TH ST. 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 478-8793 


. . . TO SERVE BETTER THE 
AUSTIN PROFESSIONAL! 
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Drawings”! 
^ e pur 
ARRIS - 3D CADD 


10 YEARS IN USE by Architects; NOW avail 
able on Microcomputers (PC's) 
SIMULTANEOUS PLOTTING - no lost produc 
tion time while plotting! 

AUTOMATED DRAWING ROUTINES for archi- 


floor plans, elevations, 


tectural production 
column grids 
NETWORKING or stand-alone 

TRUE 3D PERSPECTIVES with shades and 
shadows 


Call for Demo & 
Details then Compare! 


250 Meadowfern, Suite 104 
Houston, Texas 77067 


(713) 873-8755 


“CAD SOLUTIONS” is a neqeetenmd trademark of gea Dena nc 
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HOUSTON CHAPTER/AIA NAMES 
NINETEEN DESIGN WINNERS 


Skidmore, Owings & Merrill led a 
field of 139 entrants, winning four 1987 
Houston Chapter/AIA Design Awards. 
Morris*Architects, Taft Architects, and 
Gensler and Associates/Architects were 
cited twice each. 


Architecture Awards 

* Austin Hall/Old Main Memorial, Sam 
Houston State University, Huntsville, by 
Ray Bailey Architects, Inc. 

* Ashbel Smith Building, University of 
Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, by 
C/A Architects, Inc. 

* Kaiser Pavilion, Marmion Park, 
Houston, by John Martin Associates 
Architects. 

* Providence Towers, Dallas, by 
Morris* Architects. 

* Wortham Theater Center, Houston, 
by Morris* Architects. 

* Village Corner Townhomes, Houston, 
by Rey de la Reza, AIA, Architects and 
McGarity Fehn, AIA, Associates. 

» Park Industrial Square, Albuquerque, 
N.M., by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 

* Williams House, Austin, by Taft 
Architects. 

* Covenant Presbyterian Church, 
Houston, by Tapley-Lunow Architects. 


Covenant Presbyterian Church, ABOVE, Baker & 
Botts office. BELOW, and Steelcase/Stow & Davis 
Showroom, RIGHT 


Yersrapg-g wap inu er 


Interior Architecture 

* Amold, White & Durkee, law office, 
Austin, by Gensler and Associates/Archi- 
tects, 

* Bertha’s Mexican Foods Restaurant, 
Houston, by Kathy Heard Design. 
* Steelcase/Stow & Davis Showroom, 
Houston, by Janita Lo & Associates, Inc. 
* Baker and Botts, office, Austin, by 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 

* Texas Commerce Bank, Dallas, by 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 

* Herman Miller Showroom, Dallas, by 
Taft Architects. 

» Teaching Wall, University of Houston 
College of Architecture, by Team Fal. 


Urban Design 
* Hamilton Lake Village, Itasca, III, by 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 


Unbuilt Projects 

* 800 Milam, office tower, Houston, by 
Gensler and Associates/Architects. 

* Davis House, Houston, OAD/Office 
for Architecture + Design. y 

Judges for the Architecture, Urban De- 
sign, and Unbuilt Projects categories 
were Graham Gund, FAIA, Graham 
Gund Architects, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Lawrence W, Speck, University of Texas 
at Austin; and Roger K. Lewis, FAIA, 


Nick Gardner 
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architect and Washington Post columnist, 
Washington, D.C. Interior Architecture 
judges included Patricia Conway. Kohn 
Pederson Fox Conway, New York; Paula 
Rice Jackson, /nteriors Magazine; and 
Charles Pfister, Charles Pfister Associ- 
ates, San Francisco. 


— RDT 
HOUSTON ARCHITECTS BACK 
METRO REFERENDUM VICTORY 


Houston voters Jan. 16 approved a 
sweeping referendum on the Metropoli- 
tan Transit Authority's $2.5-billion long- 
range transit plan. Metro plans an 18-mile 
rail line, extensive street and freeway im- 
provements, and new transit facilities. 

Supporters say the plan will make the 
transit system more efficient and create a 
morc positive image of the city. 

One of the referendum's most active 
backers was the Houston Chapter/AIA. 
Chapter ieaders first met with Richard 
Everett, FAIA, president of Century De- 
velopment, and John Walsh, president of 
Friendswood Development, for several 
strategy sessions, says Chapter president 
Logic Tobola II. The Chapter Executive 
Committee then endorsed the plan and 
sent letters to community leaders. The 
January newsletter included a guest edito- 
rial from Everett, and on Jan. 13 a special 
Chapter meeting was called for a Metro 
presentation and a discussion with Ever- 
ett, Walsh, and Gunter Koetter, FAIA, 
Metro board vice-chairman. 

The Chapter officially raised $10,000 
toward campaigning for the plan, al- 
though, Tobola claims, "it was rnore like 
$20,000." The Houston architecture 
community's turnout, Tobola adds, “was 
a chance for architects to have an effect 
on their environment not on a project-by- 
project basis, but through direct political 
action on a city-wide level." 


— RDT 
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IN PROGRESS 


PROJECT: International Terminal, 
Houston Intercontinental Airport 
ARCHITECTS: A joint venture of 
Golemon & Rolfe Associates, Inc., and 
Pierce Goodwin Alexander; in as- 
sociation with Nathelyne A. Kennedy 
& Associates, Inc.; Lemus Engineering 
Corporation; Lockwood Andrews & 
Newman, Inc.; James L. Marshall As- 
sociates; Molina & Associates, Inc.; 
Turner, Collie & Braden, Inc.; A.B. 
Weeks Energy Consultants; and Geor- 
gia A. Wilson & Associates, Inc. 


The new $76-millioo international 
terminal building at the Houston In- 
tercontinental Airport will be the first lin- 
eal terminal at the 23-year-old airport 


north of Houston. Terminals A, B, and C, 
designed by the joint venture known as 
Airport Architects and built between 
1965 and 1979, are variations on the 


We ve nailed down the facts 
to help you nail a great project. 


Red Cedar Shingles are an exciting 
solution to a lot of different design 
problems. They add warmth as well 
as sophistication. A well-finished look 
that melds with any environment. They 
age gracefully and insulate beautifully 
Just order our free brochure, “Red 


These labels on 

bundies of red cedar 
Shingles or handsplit 
shakes are your guarantee 


| 二 一 | ot bureau-graded quality. 
Insist on them 


Cedar Shingles and Shakes,” lo gel the 
details on product features and benefits, 


physical application and specifications 
Then nail down an exciting new idea 


Please send me a free copy of your brochure, "Red Cedar Shingles 


and Shakes” 


Red Cedar Shingle & 


Suite 275, 515-116th Ave. NE, Bellevue, WA 98004 


Handsplit Shake Bureau 


Circle 53 on Reader inquiry Card 53 


“centroid” type, in which gates radiate 
from a central service core. 

The need to increase airport security as 
well as to accommodate wide-bodied air- 
craft led the architects to design an “air- 
side" facility on the European model, ac- 
cording to architect Mario Bolullo of 
Golemon & Rolfe Associates, Inc., chief 
designer of the project. Arrivals and de- 
partures are on separate floors of the 900- 
foot-long building, and eight gates are 
spaced in the 190-foot-long modules re- 
quired by long-haul jets. The new termi- 
nal is built around the operations of the 
Federal Inspection Services, which until 
now have been scattered around the 
airport. 

Departing passengers will enter the 
glass-and-white-enamel-panel-faced 
building at ground level under a dramatic 
canopy (which announces the tube-truss- 
framed module of the terminal's con- 
struction) and proceed to the third level to 
buy tickets, check baggage. and board 
planes. Arriving passengers will proceed 
through a "sterile corridor" to Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service process- 
ing on the mezzanine level and on to bag- 
gage claim and inspections by customs 
and agriculture officials before exiting at 
ground level. One "finger" of Terminal C 
will be renovated and connected to the 
new international terminal (moving side- 
walks will help to cut down the distance). 
adding three international arrival gates. 
The airport's underground train system 
will link the new terminal with terminals 
B and C. 

Infrastructure and road construction is 
underway. and actual construction of the 
terminal is scheduled to begin in mid- 
1988, with completion in late 1989 and 
occupancy in carly 1990. 


— JWB 


Three University of Houston students 
won top awards in the 1987 Wendy Has- 
kell Meyer Student Design Competition. 
sponsored by The Decorative Center of 
Houston and Houston Home & Garden. 
Wendy Morgan won Best Individual inte- 
rior Design; Deuk-Hoi Kim, Best Indi- 
vidual Architectural Design; and Tenley 
Hansen, Damon Gee, and Naki Kim, Best 
Team Interior Design. Among the nine 
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judges were Preston M. Bolton, FAIA, 

P. M. Bolton Associates: Peter Brown, 

Phillips & Brown; and Marilyn Archer, 
Pierce Goodwin Alexander. 


Texas A&M University offers “Italy: 
Summer 88," a summer program at La 
Poggerina, a former seminary in the Chi- 
anti region south of Florence, with excur- 
sions to other sites in Italy. There are four 
courses: "Special Problems in Design," 
"Drawing," "The Arts and Civilization," 
and "Roman Literature.” 409/845-1285. 


The University of Texas at Austin will 
hold the "UT/Cambridge Program 1988" 
from July 3 10 July 30, including 13 two- 
and three-week courses taught in small 
group seminars by "dons" of Cambridge 
and other British universities. Other sum- 
mer classes are "Birds of Britain." May 
8-23, and "Scotland: Heritage and Cul- 
turc," July 30-Aug. 7. 512/471-3124. 


Mar. 15: Deadline for registered archi- 
tects to submit state-of-the-art projects 

for the AIA Committee on Architecture 
for Health's 1988 Health Facilities Re- 

view, the second in a series of publica- 

tions on the design of health care facili- 
ties. 202/626-7366. 


Mar. 22: Deadline to enter Pacific Coast 
Builders Conference's Gold Nugget 
Awards—-Best in the West design compe- 
tition, which is open to architects for all 
residential, commercial, and industrial 
developments. Winners will be published 
in SUN/COAST Architect/Builder maga- 
zine. 916/443-7933. 


Mar. 31: Deadline to enter the Pittsburgh 
Coming Corporation's GlassBlock De- 
sign Awards Competition. Architects, de- 
signers, and students may enter projects 
that include PC GlassBlock products as a 
central design element. There is no entry 
fee and winners will receive up to $6.000 
in prize money. 412/327-6100. 


Through Apr. 3: The Contemporary Arts 
Museum in Houston will display the ex- 
hibition "Sally Gall: Tropical Land- 
scapes,” featuring Gall's large, dreamy 
images, which challenge the documentary 
nature of photography. 713/526-0773. 


Apr. 15: Deadline to submit justice facil- 
ity projects for the 1988 Exhibition of 
Architecture for Justice, sponsored by the 
AIA Committee on Architecture for Jus- 
tice and the American Correctional Asso- 
ciation. 202/626-7366. 


May 1: Deadline to enter Architectural 
Record's In the Public Interest awards 
program for "excellence in the design and 
planning of public architecture." Housing 
projects completed during the past three 
years are eligible. 212/512-3088. 


Through May 1: Austin's Laguna Gloria 
Art Museum will display “A Different 
Place.” an exhibition that examines the 
alteration of traditional ways of percep- 
tion in a series of installations by six 
Austin artists. 512/478-7742. 


May 4: Deadline to enter the 1988 Archi- 
tectural Artisans Exhibit, sponsored by 
Austin Women in Architecture, the Austin 
Chapter/AlA, and Laguna Gloria Art Mu- 
seum. The juried exhibit is open to Texas 
artisans for architectural works affixed to 
buildings. Box 5568, Austin. TX 78763. 


SOURCES 


MBank Dallas 
Banking Hall: 
Interiors: 3DfInternational,. Jim Baker 
4 


Lighting: Claude Engle 


Marble Fabricator: Mariotti Primo, 
Carlo Mariotti 


Marble Installer: Skinner Marble, Jim 
Lemoine 


Ornamental Metals: Trinity Architec- 
tural Metals Company, Al Ptomey: 


Trinity Brass, Mark Linteau 


Millwork: Woodwork Corporation of 
America, Mike Korkosz 


Trading Floor Design: The Wilke Or- 
ganization 


Teleconmuinications: Comsul, Ltd. 
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A Little Synergy, continued 
from page 33 


campus, compared to an area, 
such as downtown, that has taken 
on the character of a battle- 
ground, as contesting commercial 
interests, princes of retailing and 
barons of banking, swept back 
and forth over a rather limited 
field in the years, say, from 1900 
to the present. The developers 
have their own ideas, not all of 
which are bad. It’s a confusion of 
interests and a collision of inter- 
ests, some fruitful, some not. The 
equation is: so much ceded to the 
developers, so much to the plan- 
ners, so much to happenstance, 
almost nothing to the individual. 

To single out these arcas is to 
ignore miles and miles of Hous- 
ton which range from the ordered 
to the funky to the semi-slum, 
with semi-industrial mixed with 
residential, commercial mixed 
with residential. This mixed-use 
pattern (or absence of pattern) 
can provide its own pleasures. 
Very often I don't want to be 
planned for. | want to encounter 
the unexpected, which cannot be 
planned for, | even want "ugly 一 
"A little bit more ugly over here 
please, because I'm tired of look- 
ing at your noble spaces and fine 
proportions." 

What would happen if we 
tumed Buffalo Bayou over to the 
Rouse Company? I don't know. 
To many people the idea would 
be anathema. A strong cohort 
would vote for leaving the bayou 
alone. Another would opt for let- 
ting local designers handle what 
business there is, as Team Hou, à 
group of young Houston archi- 
tects, is doing on the Sesquicen- 
tennial Park around Wortham 
Theater Center. Should the Rouse 
Company be invited in? | don't 
know, | am confused. I don't 
much like what the Rouse Com- 
pany has done in Baltimore, I 
haven't seen what they've done 
in Boston, but the South Street 
Seaport in New York seems quite 
successful—Lord knows people 
like it. On Friday evenings. after 
Wall Street closes down, it's the 
world's biggest cocktail party. 

| am a citizen: [ can't make up 
my mind. 
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Or maybe I can. Let us con- 
struct an experimental model, as 
follows: Let us say that | am a 
citizen and that I have a good 
idea or what | think is a good 
idea. | have noticed that the 
stretch of Main Street between 
Elgin and Binz is morc or less 
dead—a dismal parade of small, 
faltering businesses, with only the 
hig Sears store and a couple of 
handsome churches along its 


about deliveries to the merchants 
in the area? If their businesses are 
to remain healthy, trucks must 
have access, at certain times, to 
the area. | recall that in Copen- 
hagen the merchants are serviced 
between midnight and 9 a.m., and 
incorporate this in my plan. But 
then 1 must worry about overtime 
for the Teamsters and the folks 
who untruck tbe goods at the in- 
dividual stores. My computer cal- 


I explain my plan for an urban pedestrian 
loop to the third assistant mayor, and he 
becomes very enthusiastic. He grasps the 
picture immediately. He says he can get 

Willie Nelson for the opening. Maybe also 

Echo and the Bunnymen. 


length still active. Let us also say 
that I have contemplated the 
vigor of the Westheimer strip run- 
ning into Main, have relished its 
tackiness and have been acute 
enough to place some value 
thereupon. Let us say J take 
pleasure in the Museum district at 
Binz, and the vitality of Montrose 
from Binz to Westheimer. 
Synergistically putting all this 
together, Í come up with a plan 
for making a pedestrian loop of 
these four streets—that is, closing 
them to cars, returning the streets 
to the people, creating an urban 
experience, a combination of 
Copenhagen's famous Stroget or 
"walk street," the ramblas of Bar- 
celona, and Paris's Boulevard 
Saint-Michel. I telephone the 
mayor, the governor. and the 
president to explain my concep- 
tion . Unfortunately, cach is occu- 
pied with other business, | am 
disappointed, but | persevere. 
Meanwhile my idea is generat- 
ing sub-ideas, some of which 
verge on practicality. | begin to 
worry about traffic flow, and de- 
cide that we wiil leave West Ala- 
bama and Richmond open to their 
customary east-west traffic—a 
great concession, given my dream 
of carlessness, bul let no one say 
thai | do not have the welfare of 
the city as a whole in mind. What 


culates that the overtime pay will 
be offset by greatly increased 
revenues in what will become the 
city’s shopping core, an outdoor 
Galleria of superb economic 
strength. Should the city buy up 
in advance certain properties on 
the now-desolate stretch of Main 
that 1 am considering for the pe- 
destrian loop? What are the ethics 
of the situation (since the city will 
know in advance what is to hap- 
pen)? I telephone my ethics con- 
sultant, now out of jail and pursu- 
ing an intellectually rewarding 
ministry in Christian broadcast- 
ing. He assures me that the city, 
being the active arm of all the 
people, has a perfect right to 
make a profit on civic improve- 
ment of its own devising, and be- 
gins calculating city profits per 
froot foot. 

By now, the third assistant 
mayor has returned my several 
calls. I explain the situation to 
him, and he becomes very enthu- 
siastic. He grasps the picture im- 
mediately. A way of putting ex- 
citement back into the city core, 
etc., etc. To make the pedestrian 
loop a reality, we will have to 
have a coherent design scheme— 
the kiosks, benches, and other 
street furniture, the barriers that 
demarcate the area, the landscap- 
ing, signage, and so forth, should 


make a design statement, show- 
ing us, as a city, both sensitive to 
people and to worldwide design 
trends. What firm is big enough, 
or smail enough, to be given sen- 
ous consideration? Shall we 
award the contract to SOM, at 
one end of the scale, or Michael 
Graves, at the other? Or shouid 
there be, perhaps, an international 
competition? The third assistant 
mayor believes he cao get Willic 
Nelson for the opening, because 
he has connections in Austin, 
maybe also Echo and the Bun- 
nymen. His favorite colors, he 
tells me, are teal blue and more 
teal blue. 

Very soon the project has 
grown so large that only Donald 
Trump, who flies in from New 
York, can handle it. He immedi- 
ately says some nasty things in 
the newspapers about our good 
mayor. The mayor, he says, lacks 
vision, and if the city will just 
give him the job he'll get it done 
in 30 days and well under budget. 
This gets the mayor's attention. 
Donald Trump. she says to the 
newspapers, is nothing but a 
damn Yankee, has lingered too 
long in the wicked, sinful cities of 
the east, and has about the aes- 
thetic sense of a tennis shoe, and 
her Mayor's Task Force on the 
Main-Binz-Montrose- Westheimer 
Pedestrian Experience has re- 
tained Walter Gropius, Christo- 
pher Wren. and Andrea Palladio 
for the project; their report will be 
in any day now, as soon as the an- 
noying static between here and 
heaven is cleared up. In the 
meantime the schoolchildren are 
already out hustling the citizens 
for contributions toward the 
named paving bricks that will be 
used in the project, and the Mafia 
is wondering about the popcorn 
concession, The alarm bells have 
gone off at CRSS; SOM is con- 
sidering re-becfing its Houston 
office. 

And | look at all this and I say, 
“Yes, a citizen can make a differ- 
ence.”  mam— 


Donald Barthelme's most recent 
book is Forty Stories (Putnam, 
1987). This story is based ona 
speech he made in 1957 spon- 
sored by the Houston Forum for 
the Humanities. 
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PRODUCTS AND LITERATURE 


Loo Ý 

John Wiley & Sons' publication date 
for the 8th edition of Ramsey/Sleeper 
Architectural Graphic Standards (Wiley, 
$150) is Apr. 28. Begun in 1932, the 
book has become the most-used reference 
in its field. This edition includes 65 per- 
cent new or revised material, with three 
new chapters and an expanded index. All 
details and specifications follow the CSI 
Master Format. For more information 
circle number 14 on the reader inquiry 
card. 


ThermaFormUSA, Inc. has intro- 
duced a heated form pane! as a replace- 
ment for conventional plyform in con- 
crete formwork. The heated forms accel- 
erate curing, allowing forms to be 
stripped the day after pouring. Each form 
can be used for over 100 pours. For more 
information circle number 15 on the 
reader inquiry card. 


Best Sign Systems offers affordable, 
lightweight Graphic Blast carved signs 
made from Avonite. This material re- 
sembles granite or marble but costs and 
weighs much less. A variety of edge 
treatments, shapes, and custom carving is 
available. For more information circle 
number 16 on the reader inquiry card. 
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The Construction Specifications In- 
stitute (CSI) has added 18 SpecGUIDEs 
to its construction documents library. 
These are comprehensive workbooks for 
writing and coordinating technical speci- 


fications. New topics include stone, metal 


fabrications, ceramic tile, and roofing 


tiles, along with various sections on doors 


and sealants. For more information circle 
number 17 on the reader inquiry card. 


GTE has expanded its glass manufac- 
turing to include ceramic floor tile prod- 
ucts. The new tiles are produced from op- 
tical-quality glass and fine clays, yielding 
optimum wear and stain resistance. The 
tiles are available in six standard sizes 
and 29 colors. For more information 
circle number 18 on the reader inquiry 
card. 


SONIN Inc. has a series of electronic 
distance-measuring instruments for easy 
and accurate field measurements. Models 
are available with ranges of 60, 150, and 
250 feet, all to an accuracy of t.15 per- 
cent. The SONIN line also offers built-in 
area and volume calculating ability. For 
more information circle number 19 on the 
reader inquiry card. 


The 1988 SPECTRA-GLAZE catalog 
of factory-glazed modular wall units ís 
available from the Bums & Russell Co. 
The catalog includes complete specifica- 
tion data. For more information circle 
number 20 on the reader inquiry card. 


American Marazzi Tile's 1988 
"Specifier's Catalog" covers in detail its 
series of glazed ceramic floor and wall 
tile. For more information circle number 
21 on the reader inquiry card. 


Designer door handles from Valli & 
Colombo respond to a variety of hand 
dysfunctions. The basic model is de- 
signed for disabled people in general, 
with variations designed for people with 
dystonic, spastic, or ataxic hands. For 
more information circle number 22 on the 
reader inquiry card. 

Dur-O-Wal's Fiberweb 300 flashing 
combines metal foil with a fiberglass/My- 
lar reinforcement and sheathing for better 
workability and durability than copper 
flashing, and at a lower cost. For more in- 
formation circle number 23 on the reader 
inquiry card. 


Normbau, Inc., known for its nylon- 
design-systems cabinet and bath hard- 
ware, now has nylon-coated tubular-steel 
railings that are warm to the touch, easy 
to maintain, and strong. Twelve colors are 
available. For more information circle 
number 24 on the reader inquiry card. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


Fifty cents per word, minimum $20. Words 
in bold or all caps are $1 each. If a blind box 
number is requested, add $10 for forwarding 
replies. Rates are payable in advance. Clas- 
sified display advertising available at $50 per 
column inch 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Business owner deceased, must sell progres- 
sive line of designer doorknobs and pulls, all 
inventory, designs, advertising, and list of rep- 
resentatives. Call estate attorney Roben Dahm 
1/313/288-4990. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


ARCHITECTS 
INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 

FULLER MANAGEMENT, INC., identifies, 
recruits, screens, evaluates and provides quali- 
fied candidates exclusively to nationwide archi- 
tectural, engineering, and interior design firms. 
The real solution to success is good people, and 
FMI's reputation attracts the best in the busi- 
ness. All positions fee paid. Contact Ruth 
Fuller, Hon. AIA, President, Fuller Manage- 
ment inc., 1440 West Mockingbird Lane, Suite 
202, Dallas, Texas 75247, 214/638-2299 


DESIGN PROFESSIONALS 
ARCHITECTURAL CAREER NETWORK 
has established a reputation for providing qual 
ity professionals from entry level to top man- 
agement 10 design firms across the United 
States. Our commitment is to providing person 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American Tile racao 38-39 
Association Administrators & 

Consultants, Inc. ........................... 58 
Assurance Services, Inc. .................. 12 
Bowman Tile Supply ............ ies Md 
Cal-Shake .............. — HM A 15 
California Pools & 

Spas .— JE Inside Front Cover 
Client Construction 

Management, Inc. ........................... 2 
Custom Building Products ............... 36 
Design Professional Safety 

ABBOCIERON opp enam 48 
D' Hanis Brick and Tile .................... 40 
Elgin Butler Brick 

|l -— —— Inside Back Cover 
Eljer Plumbingware ........................ 4-5 
Florida Tile Center ......................... 42 
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nel that not only satisfy the outline require- 
ments of the positions, but also fit quickly 
within tbe personality of the firm. To do that we 
work closely with both our candidates and our 
clients, carefully assessing the needs of both. 
All positions fee paid. Chellye Clevenger, Ex- 
ecutive Director, 5100 Westheimer, Suite 250, 
Houston, TX 77056, 713/968-6568. 


Positions available for project architect 
with minimum three years experience and 
graduate architect with expanding firm em- 
phasizing high-quality design, offering diver 
sified and challenging projects and professional 
development potential. Close proximity to New 
York City, Philadelphia, and the Jersey coast; 
adjacent to Princeton. Forward your resume to 
Kocubinski Architects, 1143 Lawrenceville 
Road, Lawrenceville, NJ. 08648, attention: 
Dennison Chung, AIA. 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL: 

The State of Texas is seeking a qualified 
architect to direct tbe restoration of the 1888 
State Capitol in Austin. The Architect must 
have a bachelor’s degree. be registered to prac- 
tice architecture in tbe state of Texas and have 
at least four years experience in architectural 
preservation. As project manager, the Architect 
will supervise the staff as well as hired consult 
ants and contractors. Applicants should have 
expenence in personne] management, public 
policy development and financial management 
Send resumes 10: STATE PRESERVATION 
BOARD, c/o Dealey Hemdon, 322 Congress 
Avenue, Austin, Texas 78701 


Great Southern Supply .................... 47 
Gypcrete/Brekke Distributors .......... 14 
Jewell Concrete Products ................ 51 
Knox Tile and Marble ...................... 45 
Lifetile ..—..... ean Back Cover 
Masonry Institute of Texas .............. 41 
Microcad Systems ...........................52 
Miller Blueprint .............................. 
Moreno Brick and Tile 

Pris Ina. escort — HEY | 
Red Cedar Shingie & 

Handsplit Shake Bureau ............... 53 
ia 县 用 ne 10-11 
Thoro System Products .............. 12-13 
TSA 1988 Design Awards ............... 46 


Reprints of ads and articles 
that appear in Texas Architect 


are available at very reason- 
able prices . . . perfect for 
use as handouts, direct-mail 
pieces, or promotional lit- 
erature for your firm. 


Prices are available on request. 
Please call Charles Gallatin at 
512/478-7386 for more infor- 
mation. 


Moving? 


Let us know 4-6 weeks in advance 
so you won't miss any copies of 
Texas Architect. Please include a 
copy of the old label. 


Attach Label 


New Address: 
Name 
Company 
Address 


City/State/Zip 


Mail To: 


Texas Architect 
114 West Seventh, Suite 1400 
Austin, Texas 78701 


MUSINGS 


By David Braden 


omy knowledge, no 
| School of Architecture has 
placed this column on tts 
required reading list. 

Canfield's Fudge Soda became 
a multi-million-dollar success in 
the soft drink business only after 
being mentioned in Bob Greene's 
syndicated newspaper column. 
Subsequently he mentioned 
Vanna White. We all know what 
happened to her career! He has 
yet to mention àn architect. Why 
not send him your brochure? 

The art of city planning was 
recently enhanced in a New 
Yorker article by Lisa Walker 
which described the mythical 
Graceland, Tennessee, obvious 
successor to the mythical Lake 
Wobegon, Minnesota. Graceland 
residents are all Elvis worshipers 
of one form or another, All roads 
and highways extend from the 
city's two major landmarks: the 


Suspicious Minds Museum and 
the Jailhouse Rock, and appro- 
priately merge to form the shape 
of a guitar. Just shows what can 
be accomplished with a CADD 
system! 

Do you find it interesting to 
ponder the significance of the fact 
that Florida, a state which levied 
a tax on architectural and engi- 
neering services has now made it 
legal to carry a concealed 
weapon? 

Why is it that the profession of 
architecture is so attentive to ad- 
vice from those who have done 
nothing with their own lives ex- 
cept criticize the works of others? 

Why is it that both the public 
and private sectors will gladly 
pay lawyers $160/hour, but will 
completely balk at paying an 
architecture firm principal more 
than $85/hour? 

In view of the current market- 


place. our firm is preparing a self- 
help course for other architects on 
how to net $300,000 per year 
from the operation of a one-man 
office. As a beginning, prospects 
must attend our one-day $300 
seminar and purchase our $285 
home study manual (including 12 
audio cassettes). We expect to net 
$300,000 this year for our efforts! 

There are all sorts of ways to 
make money out there. Wai! 
Street Journal columnist Foster 
Winans was fined $5,000 for vio- 
lating SEC insider trading rules 
and then was offered a $35,000 
advance to write a book about the 
experience. Pursue this route in 
your next brush with professional 
liability. 

At cocktail parties these days, | 
am usually asked what comes af- 
ter post-modernism. The answer 
is obvious—post-depressionism. 

The guilt trip placed on Sena- 


tor Joc Biden for plagiarizing the 
TV political rhetoric of another 
was unconscionable! If architects 
were subjected to similar scrutiny 
for every cliche they cribbed in 
the name of style, the biggest 
names in the profession would be 
banished to serve with the Cu- 
bans in some Federal Detention 
Center. 

Stringent originality standards 
are not generally observed by 
those who speak or write humor- 
ously. In the humor business it is 
definitely OK to steal material 
from any source except the Cap- 
tain and Tenille or Milosav Cekic. 
| hasten to add, however, that one 
must steal with superb good taste. 
se 


David Braden, FAIA, is a partner 
in Dahl » Braden + PTM, Dallas. 


A FOUR-LETTER WORD THAT YOUR MOTHER WOULD APPROVE OF: 


“CARE!” 
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In an age where the word "caring" has often become more 
of a buzz word than a business philosophy, one of the most 
unique features of the TSA Group Insurance Plan is people 
who sincerely care about you, your employees, and their 
well being. 


"Caring" is something that can't be readily found, and at 
Association Administrators & Consultants, we feel that it's 
the primary reason why we've become one of the nation's 
top 100 brokerage firms in a little over a decade. It's also the 
reason why 95% of our administrative, benefit payment, and 
sales staffs’ only insurance training has been “in-house”. 


For a free cost/benefit comparison between your current plan 
and the TSA Group Plan, please call Kathleen McDonnell or 
Ken Hobbs toll free. We want to prove it to you. 


Association Administrators 


& Consultants, Inc. 

The TSA Group Health Insurance 
Service Organization 

19000 MacArthur Boulevard, Suite 500 
Irvine, California 92715 

1-800-854-0491 Toll Free 


Frankie Hatfield 
TSA Senior Adminstration Analvst * 
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"Butler Brick since 1873." 


Elgin-Butler structural glazed brick and 
lile is an impervious, durable, moisture- 
proof wall material exceptionally well 
suited for applications requiring 
cleanliness. low maintenance and 
permanence 

Typical installations include: hospitals, 
correctional institutions, schools, locker 
rooms, gymnasiums and swimming pools, 
restaurants, food processing plants, office 
and commercial buildings, manufacturing 
plants, laboratories, water and sewage 
treatment plants 


High-temperature-fired, the ceramic 
surface is an integral part of the structural 
unit. Rated non-combustible and non- 
toxic, No painting or other surface 
treatment is needed. These units resist 
abuse in many forms, including stains, 
acids, marks and scratches, and are 
available in a variety of colors. 

For new construction or renovation, 
consider the advantages of Elgin-Butler 
structura! glazed units for clean, durable, 
beautiful walls that will last and 
last and last. 


Check the Yellow Pages for our 
nearest sales office, or phone us today for 
complete information. 


Elgin-Butler Brick Company 
P.O, Box 1947. 

Austin, Texas 78767 

(512) 453-7366 


Over a century of family craftsmanship, 
pride and accomplishments. 
Circle 101 on Reader Inquiry Card 


WHEN A NEW WORLD-CLASS RESORT SHOWS A LOT OF ROOF | 
-.. THE ROOF MUST SHOW A LOT OF CLASS 


A case in point is Dana Point Resort, California, 
dominating a bluff above the marina, commanding 
indelible, crystalline Pacific views. 


Cape Cod— Victorian architecture midst 42 acres of lush gardens. 
With pools, tennis, complete health club and gym, Dana Point Resort is 
destined for international attention—and affection. 


A genuine Lifetile roof in a special color complementing Pacific sunsets and this 
building of uncompromising quality. Lifetile. High density, extruded concrete tiles that 
grow stronger with age, are maintenance-free and meet Class A requirements for fire safety. 


Congratulationsto HNTB Architects, Los Angeles, for their intelligent choice and this project of sig- | 
nificance and lasting beauty. 


-— D. 


Fremont, CA 415/657-0414 
Stockton, CA 209/983-1600 
Casa Grande, AZ 602/ 265-3963 


ENNELIFETILE. 777070 


BORAL CONCRETE PRODUCTS. Inc. San Antonio, TX 512/626-2771 
rw 
Seo | BEEN Fire. safe Concrete Rooftiles Lake Wales, FL 813/667-9405 


Rialto, CA 714/822-4407 
Circle 100 on Reader Inquiry Card 


